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VULNERABILITY OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Brigadier General Clifton F. von Kann, United States Army 


ONE of the most difficult prob- 
lems facing the military involves an 
area where objective answers and 
real experience are very hard to ac- 
quire. This problem concerns the vul- 
nerability of manned aircraft. Many 
persons both in and out of the Army 
have insinuated that Army aircraft 
might be able to fly peacetime mis- 
sions but “wouldn’t last 10 minutes” 
in combat. 

This canard has haunted Army 
aviation since its beginning. In 
March 1942 high-level opinion in 
Washington expressed grave doubts 
concerning the “vulnerability of cub 
planes.” The doom criers discredited 
the concept on paper before the first 
combat mission was flown. In contrast 
to these predictions, General Lesley 
J. McNair was to say on 28 December 
1943: 

Air observation for the field artil- 
lery has reached a high degree of per- 
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fection in combat. Success in combat 
has been phenomenal, far exceeding 
expectations. Flying in action has 
been superb. Only a single fatality has 
been reported. 

The secret in World War II and in 
future wars lies in the tactics and 
techniques of employment necessary 
to survive. As a matter of interest, 
we might examine a little-known op- 
eration in Korea that has been loosely 
identified as ““Bedcheck Charlie.” 

“Bedcheck Charlie’, was, in reality, 
an ancient biplane of 1920 vintage 
flown by North Korean pilots. From 
the early summer of 1950 through the 
next couple of years, this relic would 
appear in the late evening hours to 
harass the United Nations Command. 
The plane could be easily identified 
by the washing machine sound of its 
dubious engine. Flying in the valleys 
at dusk, Charlie had the nasty habit 
of throwing mortar shells overboard 
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and his appearances acted as a trip- 
wire signal for the machinegunners 
and antiaircraft crews to awaken any- 
one who happened to be asleep. 

Night after night our most sophis- 
ticated night fighters scrambled to 
meet this elusive foe. But radar could 
not plot him at his low altitude, and 
our interceptors could not slow down 
to his 80-knot top speed without 


aircraft, properly employed, is a dif- 
ficult target under most circumstances. 
The advent of the surface-to-air mis- 
sile, while complicating the problem, 
has not changed this basic fact. 


Countermeasures 

For every weapons system that has 
been developed, there usually has been 
a parallel development of a counter- 
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Figure 1. 


falling out of the sky. Charlie and 
several similar type aircraft harassed 
the 8th United States Army and 5th 
Air Force for months with impunity. 
Once he was lucky enough to drop a 
mortar shell right down the chimney 
of the main Army communications 
center. 

Now the point of the Bedcheck 
Charlie incident is not that we should 
revert to the use of this type of air- 
craft, but rather that any manned 
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measure to this system. As radar pro- 
gressed, techniques to avoid, confuse, 
or destroy the radar have been devel- 
oped. Where the infrared signature is 
the homing signal, development has 
reduced infrared emission. I do not 
mean to imply that every important 
system has been neutralized, but there 
always has been some avenue to de- 
grade or diminish the effectiveness 
of any system. 


There has been a strong tendency 
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in recent years to equate survivability 
with speed; but there are many other 
equally important facets of this com- 
plex problem. Development of new 
low-altitude tactics, the defensive en- 
vironment, and terrain and target 
characteristics all exert a great influ- 
ence on the over-all problem. 

We must consider every step that 
forms a function of aircraft survival: 

1. The probability that the aircraft 
will be detected. 

2. The probability that if detected, 
it will be within the range of a weap- 
on and acquired, by the fire control 
system of that weapon. 

3. The probability that this weap- 
on, if it acquires a target, can fire ef- 
fective rounds. 

4. The probability that these rounds 
will hit the aircraft. 

5. The probability that these rounds 
having hit the aircraft will cause ma- 
jor damage. 


Detection Methods 

It is evident that much can be done 
to enhance the survivability of any 
aircraft by downgrading any one of 
the above steps. For example, in the 
case of very low-level missions, detec- 
tion methods are expected to be visual, 
infrared, or acoustic—depending on 
the enemy involved. Furthermore, the 





Brigadier General Clifton F. von 
Kann is Director of Army Aviation 
under the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations. He served dur- 
ing World War II with artillery units 
in North Africa, Sicily, and Italy. In 
the Far East he was with the 7th 
Division and on the staffs of Army 
Forces, Far East, and 8th Army. He 
has served for two years with the 82d 
Airborne Division. He is a graduate 
of the Armed Forces Staff College and 
the National War College, and is a 
senior parachutist and rotary wing 
pilot. 
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detection range will be a function of 
altitude, size, contrast, and slant ve. 
locity. 

Figure 1 shows the time an aircraft 
will be exposed to the line of sight as 
a function of two of these factors, 
altitude and speed. Two cases are 
portrayed: 

1. In which the line of sight is lim. 
ited by the horizon (solid line). 

2. The more likely case in which 
line of sight is limited by 50-foot ob- 
stacles 4,000 feet apart with the ob. 
server in the center (dotted lines). 

The flight profile charts, Figures 2 
and 3, portray another aspect of the 
problem. Figure 2, vertical plane, 


shows that the ability to follow the 
terrain features is more difficult at} 


higher speeds due to the increased 
flight path turn radius and the greater 


distance traveled during the pilot's} 


response lag. The upper curves show 
the flight paths for four speeds. The 
lower portion of the chart presents 
the left portion of the profile curves 
in terms of height above terrain ver- 
sus time. With this particular sample 
terrain, the exposure as represented 
by the area under the height-time 
curve is increased by higher speeds. 

In rough terrain where advantage 
can be taken of the natural folds of 
the earth, there is a distinct advan- 
tage in being able to fly slowly with 
a high degree of maneuverability. The 
Army’s “nap of the earth” flying 
techniques are designed to take the 
maximum advantage of these factors. 

Figure 3 explains the principle 
further. It indicates how speed affects 
the ability of an airplane to follow a 
prescribed flight path in the horizon- 
tal plane. A pilot attempting to take 
advantage of a specific winding river 
valley to avoid detection could do s0 
most effectively by flying slowly. The 
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Figure 3. 
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shaded area on either side of the river 
valley represents the 200-foot contour 
line. 

It is hard to believe that even the 
most highly prepared enemy will be 
able to place the more complex air 
defense systems either close enough 
or dense enough to the forward edge 
of the battle area (FEBA) to ensure 
100 percent detection followed by 100 
percent destruction. Cost alone tends 





identify the target and decide when 
to fire the weapon, independently of 
a central control system. 

Directly related to the vulnerability 
of our aircraft is the air defense sys. 
tem we hope to have in our own zone, 
This, of course, includes ground-to. 
air organic meanz within the Army 
and whatever air superiority means 
will be available from the Tactical 
Air Command. For example, it is 
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_ *SeBar & 
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Artist’s conception of HU-1, on left, firing the SS-11 antitank missile. Troops landing 
on a protected reverse slope from HU-I on the right. 


to defeat such an aim. In other words, 
the defense of the enemy forward 
units will consist of machineguns, 
small-caliber air defense weapons, and 
possibly weapons of the Redeye clas- 
sification. Employment of the Redeye, 
and the control requirements of such 
a system, could well be the subject of 
an entire thesis, but I do not believe 
any army will be able to issue Redeye- 
type weapons to every squad and ex- 
pect the squad or platoon leader to 


illogical to examine the vulnerability 
of a Mohawk aircraft fighting a Mi¢- 
21 in isolation from all the other ele- 
ments of the battle. This type of 
comparison is fairly common. Project: 
ing this a bit further, these same ana- 
lysts reason that without “top cover” 
the Mohawk and similar type aircraft 
are sitting ducks. Many valid concepts, 
organizations, and procedures have 
been dismissed lightly because of such 
unsubstantiated conclusions. 
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hir Cavalry Organization 

The “air cavalry” concept of the 
Army has come into being in the face 
of such reasoning and has attained 
recognition only because a small dedi- 
cated group has fought desperately 
over many years to show that there 
is more to vulnerability and surviva- 


years ago you could count the people 
who believed in this concept in the 
tens—today, they number in the 
thousands. Industry too reflects a 
growing belief in the future of this 
and similar organizations, for many 
hard commercial dollars have been put 
into company-sponsored research to 
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bility than the dogfight principle of 
World War I. I think it is fair to say 
that no single group was more suspi- 
cious of the air cavalry concept than 
Army aviators. But being one’s own 
severest critic has distinct advantages. 
The tactics, techniques, and armament 
systems of Army aviation evolved 
slowly and only after detailed con- 
sideration of the many hazards that 
will confront such an organization. 
Much more has to be done, but it is 
significant that air cavalry is now 
being formed into units with tables 
of organization and equipment and is 
receiving general acceptance. A few 
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meet a demand the fulfilling of which 
shows great promise. 
Imponderables of Army Aircraft 

It is hard to explain or to appre- 
ciate the type of flying contemplated 
by the air cavalry units until you have 
actually experienced it. It’s hard to 
believe how elusive a helicopter can 
be until you have tried to track it 
close to “the nap of the earth.” It’s 
hard to appreciate the short exposure 
time affored by a skillfully landed air 
mobile unit until you have been placed 
on the defensive by such an operation. 
It is almost impossible to appreciate 
the range estimation problem a ma- 
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chinegunner faces when trying to fire 
against a helicopter or similar vehicle 
with no background of strike to as- 
sist him. 

Until you have tried to detect the 
sound of our new turbine helicopters, 
you cannot appreciate how quietly 
they move. These indefinable experi- 
ences and others I have suggested 
cannot be portrayed meaningfully on 
graphs and charts, yet they are the 
heart and soul of why we are con- 
vinced that the vulnerability of Army 
aircraft depends not so much on ar- 
morplating or self-sealing fuel tanks 
or Mach 2.0 speeds, but rather on the 
same principles that have allowed the 
vulnerable infantryman to survive 
and to fight victoriously against every 
new weapons system that he has met. 

We will have our aircraft losses, 
just as we will have other losses. War 
never has been a particularly safe 
business. However, I do not think 
these losses will be excessive or unac- 
ceptable. I do not pretend that every 
Army aircraft can be used indiscrimi- 
nately against every possible enemy, 
every place in the world. But without 
Army aircraft and without the air 
mobility potential offered by air vehi- 
cles, our ground commanders would be 
placed in an intolerable situation— 
blind to the enemy, unable to respond 
rapidly, and, probably, trying to 
maintain tenuous ground lines of 
communication against a numerically 
superior enemy. 

If we conclude that we must have 
air vehicles, then we can concentrate 


our research efforts on every possi- 
bility that will enhance the surviva- 
bility of these vehicles. If you will 
review the steps I have mentioned 
that an enemy defensive system must 
go through to kill one of our aircraft, 
you can see we have a range of pos- 
sibilities to explore that extends from 
jamming an enemy radar system to a 
friendly artillery barrage that would 
keep the enemy soldier in his hole. The 
scope of any survivability study must 
include the aircraft itself, its fuel, its 
engine, and its reliability. It must in- 
clude, above all, the training and skill 
of those who will use these vehicles— 
including our commanders and troops 
as well as the aviators. 

One fatal mistake would be to as- 
sume that the next war cannot pos- 
sibly resemble Korea, or that some of 
the complex equipment used at a de- 
velopment proving ground will be able 
to operate in the field with the same 
effectiveness it displays in a strictly 
controlled environment. 

The one sure thing about the next 
war is that it will have the character- 
istics of confusion and chaos that go 
with every war. The commander who 
can maintain control of his forces and 
react with boldness and imagination 
to the confusion wrought by the 
enemy will, in all probability, win in 
battle. Conversely, the commander 
who expects to establish a sophisti- 
cated electronic “Maginot Line” prob- 
ably will find weaknesses in his sys- 
tem as serious as those in the masonry 
defenses of World War II. 
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Is COMMAND experience a prereq- 
uisite for assignment to higher Army 
leadership? How much command ex- 
perience? How often and of what 
type? Army policy on this matter is 
explicit as stated in Department of 
the Army Pamphlet 600-3, Career 
Planning for Army Officers: 

A command assignment is the most 
important assignment that an officer 
can obtain during his career. The 
proven ability to command can influ- 
ence many personnel actions, such as 
selection to certain high level schools, 
special assignments, and promotion for 
those not specialists. Amount of com- 
mand will vary in each branch and 
will be dependent on command posi- 
tions available. It must not be as- 
sumed that a potential battalion com- 
mander must have actual command 
experience at the battalion level. His 
successful completion of a tour of duty 
13 a company commander, coupled 
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COMMAND 
EXPERIENCE 


Major Hugh J. Bartley, 
United States Army 





with his other duty assignments in 
time of peace, should make him a 
potential battalion or even regimental 
commander in time of emergency. By 
the same token the actual command 
positions at the battalion and regi- 
mental level will be filled by those of- 
ficers whose records have been so out- 
standing as to indicate they are 
potential division, corps, and army 
commanders. 

Regardless of how clearly or con- 
sistently the official policy on com- 
mand experience has been stated, pop- 
ular opinion often differs from that 
official policy. A number of Army of- 
ficers believe that to be successful an 
officer must get command duty at re- 
curring intervals. Many officers hold 
an even stronger belief—that more 
than six or seven years “away from 
troops” is disastrous. Their desire to 
command troops is often not based 
upon any expectations of duty with a 
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larger or a different type of unit than 
they have served with previously. 

Rather, their desire to command 
troops is based largely on what they 
believe is the “real’ Army policy. 
That “real policy” requires that they 
serve in command positions at fre- 
quently recurring intervals. It re- 
quires, too, they feel, that if not di- 
rectly eligible for command (for ex- 
ample, as majors or infantry lieuten- 
ant colonels), they must make every 
effort to obtain duty with troops, to 
get as close to command as possible. 

Popular opinion concerning com- 
mand experience and its importance 
in the potential higher leader’s back- 
ground is not mere conjecture. It has 
a strong basis in many features of 
the personnel program. These features 
include the attitudes of assignment 
officers in the career branches, the 
assurances of recruiters for special- 
ized fields that release can be obtained 
from those fields for tours of com- 
mand duty, and the relevance of the 
directed military occupational spe- 
cialty (MOS) to positions of com- 
mand. These and other factors rein- 
force many officers in their personal 
desire for command duty. 


Policy versus Practice 
The ill effects of the divergence be- 
tween official policy and popular prac- 





Major Hugh J. Bartley is with the 
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tions Command in Korea. He was com- 
missioned from the United States 
Military Academy in 1947. A gradu- 
ate of the 1960-61 Regular Course of 
the U. S. Army Command and General 
Staff College, his past assignments in- 
clude command duty in Germany, Ko- 
rea, and Japan. From 1956 to 1960 he 
served on the Army General Staff in 
the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Army. 
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tice were well-described in a recent 
article in Army. There, a retired gen. 
eral officer criticized the assignment 
of officers to command billets for the 
primary purpose of impressing selec. 
tion boards. He pointed out the dis. 
advantages to the individual officer 
who loses a chance at duty which wil 
do him greater good. Further, the av- 
thor noted the additional requirement; 
for rotation of commanders which re. 
sult from such a policy. This last, he 
felt, was particularly harmful to units 

Not only is there disagreement 
within the Army as to what the policy 
on command experience for higher 
leaders now is, there is disagreement 
without and within the Army as t 
what the policy should be. 

As yet, the comments from outside 
the Army are few. Some civilian ob- 
servers believe that since World War 
II the nature of Army leadership ha 
changed. The transformation was de 
scribed in an article in Harper’s mag. 
azine written upon the retirement o 
General Maxwell D. Taylor. The writer 
observed that with General Taylor the 
“human qualities” of the leader wer 
disappearing, and that General Len. 
nitzer was “a kind of professor of the 
new kind of war.” Other phrases he 
applied to General Lemnitzer were 
“intellectual” and “staff officer of vast 
experience.” A year after this articl 
appeared, a similar note was struck 
upon the appointment of Genera 
Decker as Chief of Staff. The Nev 
York Times, for example, described 
him as an “incisive managerial type.’ 


The Public Image 

It is difficult to imagine adjectives 
in this vein applied to our wartime 
leaders; they hardly seem descriptive 
of MacArthur, Eisenhower, Clark, 0! 
Patton. The public conception of the 
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Army leader has changed since 1945. 
The Army—for better or for worse 
—has been so successful in putting 
across its “corporate image” that the 
public thinks of an Army leader as 
a manager rather than as a com- 
mander. Acceptance of this image 
within the Army could mean a change 


excellent answer to the observer who 
sees the Army leader as a manager 
is the statement of a recent Comptrol- 
ler of the Army, “There is now and 
there has always been a good amount 
of management involved in command.” 

With such an attitude on the part 
of the Army’s top management ex- 


Be 


US Army 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower gives a final briefing to a group of paratroopers before 
the 6 June 1944 takeoff to France 


in attitude toward command experi- 
ence. 


In fact, the Army leader has not 
changed. Certainly, the qualities re- 
quired of him are no less demanding 
now than they were formerly; nu- 
clear war or the threat of such a war 


ivéBhas not eased the leader’s burden. 


There has been a change of emphasis, 
of publicity, or of public interest, not 
a change in the man or the job. An 
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pert, there seems little likelihood of 
changing our attitudes toward higher 
leadership. Despite the Harper’s arti- 
cle, the records of both General Lem- 
nitzer and General Decker include 
troop duty at various levels. There is 
no other evidence of a deemphasis of 
command experience. One may con- 
clude that command experience is an 
accepted prerequisite for higher mili- 
tary leadership. 
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Two Schools of Thought 

How much command experience the 
leader should have is, however, still 
a moot point. Within the Army there 
is a school of thought which would 
strengthen the role of command in 
the leader’s background. This group 
holds that we must select future lead- 
ers early in their careers and guide 
them carefully thereafter, assigning 
command duty on a very liberal basis 
and interspersing school and _ staff 
duty merely as aids in development. 

Several factors are cited as requir- 
ing this system.‘ The main ones are 
the shortage of command positions; 
the wartime requirement for young, 
command-experienced, professionally 
ready division commanders; and the 
virtues of lengthy command experi- 
ence. Specific plans differ in detail, 
but generally involve identification 
after eight to 10 years of service, 
closely monitored careers, and a 
highly selective elimination process. 

All such proposals vary consider- 
ably from current policy. Department 
of the Army Pamphlet 600-3 speaks 
of “proven ability to command,” not 
of repetitive tours of command duty 
by already proven commanders. It is 
true that the same reference notes the 
necessity of a commander’s having 
“diversified experience in administra- 
tion, intelligence, operations, and lo- 
gistics.” However, this experience is 
seen as part of the commander’s natu- 
ral development, not a managed pro- 
gram for a comparatively few poten- 
tial commanders. The advocates of 
change call for the isolation of com- 
mand experience as the one prerequi- 
site for the higher leader. They wish 
to modify the personnel system to en- 
sure that leaders get that experience 
in the quantities they recommend. 
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Difficulties of Selection 

None of the proposals detail how 
the procedures will be carried out. Yet 
there would be problems, not the least 
of which would be that of selection, 
The United States Army has never 
undertaken the selection and educa. 
tion of a small elite from among its 
junior officers. Other armies, notably 
the German Army in its selection of 
general staff officers, have conducted 
such programs and have not always 
met with success. 

Our own very limited attempts be. 
fore World War II to set up a general 
staff eligibility list met with general 
disapproval, and there have been no 
prominent proposals to reinstitute it. 
We are a long way in our personne 
procedures from being able to pick 
our leaders at an early stage in their 
careers. 

Selection would not be the only prob- 
lem in such a system. Another might 
be the job satisfaction and profes- 
sional development of the officers se 
lected for command careers. Ther 
would be strong pressures—even 
stronger than those which exist now 
—on the candidate to do his utmost. 
Considering the additional pressure 
on the officer’s family (caused by such 
unavoidable features as more frequent 
changes of station), more harm than 
good might be done to the individual. 


The pressures of frequently repeated 
command assignments could leave the 
officer little time for his personal pro- 
fessional development. Yet these pres 
sures are an inherent feature of com: 
mand duty. As General Truscott once 
said, “If you want to command troops, 
you must think and live and breathe 
command.” 

Questionable, too, is the value 0 
planned rotation of selected officers 
in midcareer through a variety of staf 
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positions. Without going into the cur- 
rent question of staff specialization, 
one may well ask whether this system 
would produce a group of dilettantes. 
There is a major difference between 
forced exposure to a variety of jobs in 
short periods and the diversified expe- 
rience called for in the current De- 
partment of the Army Pamphlet 600-3. 


Recommendations 

It is not necessary for the Army to 
alter its personnel system to the de- 
gree that some have suggested. What 
is necessary first is to utilize fully the 
present system. 

The first step is to ensure that the 
officers who apply the system under- 
stand it and are willing to use it. Of- 
fiers in personnel management posi- 
tions must be made to realize that 
once ability to command at a particu- 
lar level has been shown, the next 
task in the development of the indi- 
vidual is to measure his ability to dis- 
charge other responsibilities. Com- 
manders themselves, from battalion 
level up, must be brought to face the 
same facts. 

This adherence to policy has to start 
at the top. It must start there because 
there has to be a frank statement that 
promotion boards will look at records 
in the light of official policy. The De- 
partment of the Army is most secre- 
tive about instructions given to pro- 
motion boards—even as to whether 
instructions are given at all. So long 
as that attitude exists, many will be- 
lieve in what they feel is the “real” 
Department of the Army policy. Only 
public disclosure of advice or criteria 
given to promotion boards will bring 
the popular conception of policy into 
line with official policy. 


Regulation of MOS Numbers 
Another corrective measure needed 
is to regulate more closely the com- 
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mand military occupational specialty 
numbers. At the present time, they 
can be granted as low as a battle 
group or battalion headquarters. Once 
given, the MOS usually stays with the 
officer, perhaps not always as his pri- 
mary MOS but as an additional MOS. 
Although command MOS§8’s can be 
withdrawn by the career branches, 
there is no standing program for 
screening the lists of holders. 
Command MO§8’s as primary MOS’s 
should be assigned on a very liberal 
basis at first, probably after comple- 
tion of the initial branch-qualifying 
course. Thereafter, only the career 
branches at Department of the Army 
could grant or regrant them. Further, 
it should be the responsibility of the 
three combat career branches to con- 
sider periodically an officer’s compe- 
tence to hold his command MOS. Poor 
performance of duty, disciplinary ac- 
tion, and failure of selection to a serv- 
ice school should be among the causes 
for withdrawal of this prized MOS. 


Criteria for Command MOS 

The only criteria for the number 
of command primary MOS’s would be 
current need and projected require- 
ments in all grades. Therefore, the 
number of officers of a_ particular 
grade holding command MOS’s might 
have to be reduced arbitrarily at times. 
Withdrawal at such time would be 
based on the officer’s total value to 
the service, considering such factors 
as his natural bent for command duty, 
his physical condition, and the needs 
of the service for other skills he might 
possess. 

This proposal would create no cadre 
of future commanders, but rather a 
pyramid of officers eligible for higher 
command. It would avoid the problem 
of selection—at least of selection into 
the group—and make some allowances 
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for the “late-blooming” officer. It 
would not formally create an elite with 
the problems attendant to such a 
group. Selection of commanders from 
the pyramid would afford its mem- 
bers the command experience required. 
The current system of accelerated 
promotion for outstanding officers 
should ensure that members of the 
pyramid would be youthful enough at 
the outbreak of war. 


Conclusion 

Command experience is an accepted 
prerequisite to higher military leader- 
ship. The Army, both officially and 
informally, recognizes this. However, 
there is a lack of agreement as to just 
how important command experience is 
and just how much experience is re- 
quired. The Army can answer these 
questions by reinforcing the execution 
of its policy that command experience 
is a vital part—but only a part—of 
an officer’s professional development. 
It can show its full adherence to that 


policy by making known the criteria 
used by personnel action boards to 
measure accomplishment. 

The Army must emphasize that 
command experience and all the other 
experiences which mold an officer are 
basically the officer’s own responsibil- 
ity. It is a fact that each officer is his 
own career monitor. If he truly wants 
command, if he truly seeks responsi 
bility, he will secure it; if he performs 
well in positions of that caliber, he 
will continue to secure them. Any offi- 
cer could well choose as a philosophy 
for his own development the approach 
taken by General Matthew Ridgway. 
General Ridgway based his attitude, 
he said, on these words by A. E£, 
Housman: 















The thoughts of others were light 
and fleeting, 

Of lovers greeting, or luck or fame 

But mine were of trouble and mine 
were steady 





Fitting Words: 


destined for heroic immortality. 
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(OMMUNISM X Vs 


SOVIET 





CHINESE 





O. Edmund Clubb 


IEWING the differences between 
Peking and Moscow, some observers 
lave concluded that the Soviet Union 
is basically more pacific than China in 
spiration, ideology, and action. They 
may even feel that the Soviets desire 
ceommodation with the United States, 
norder to protect themselves against 
tebullient China and to produce con- 
wmer goods for their people instead 
if costly armaments. Is this conclu- 
‘ion sound ? 

It is manifestly important to dis- 
wer the issues underlying any pres- 
nt Sino-Soviet dispute. Current de- 
“opments are to be viewed against 
tt background of the dispute that 
wed in the Communist camp last 
ear regarding the doctrinal issue of 
he inevitability of war,’ with Mos- 
ww and Peking taking opposite views. 
hrushechev has since disclosed what 
as evidently the crux of the argu- 
nent in saying that it would be “pro- 
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foundly wrong” to consider world war 
an indispensable condition for deepen- 
ing the crisis of capitalism. That 
wrong thesis can only have been Pe- 
king’s, for the Chinese appear to have 
contended that since war with the 
West is inevitable it may as well come 
soon, while the balance of power is 
tipped in favor of the Socialist camp, 
rather than later when new factors 
may make the outcome unpredictable. 

Contrariwise, it was the Soviet 
stand that socialism was already win- 
ning by political and economic means, 
whereas thermonuclear warfare would 
lead to massive damage of Socialist 
as well as imperialist wealth and 
strength. 

The 81 Communist and Workers’ 
Parties gathered in conference at Mos- 
cow settled that particular issue in 
Moscow’s favor: The Communist bloc 
would continue to act on the premise 
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that it would be better to avoid a 
thermonuclear war, if possible—and 
that the possibility exists. 


Basic Problems 

Yet this is not the end of the mat- 
ter; certain basic problems remain 
outstanding. It is obvious that various 
alternative world strategies would not 
necessarily benefit the two giant Com- 
munist allies equally; one hypothet- 
ical strategy might be more to China’s 
profit, another to the Soviet Union’s. 
It is to be observed further that, to 
date, there is no consensus of Commu- 
nist opinion regarding the final form 
of the postulated future universal so- 
ciety. The point is of more than theo- 
retical importance. The choice of strat- 
egy for the immediate present will 
inevitably affect both the relations of 
Communist bloc members with coun- 
tries lying in the disputed zone of 
world affairs, and their relations with 
each other. That choice will determine 
the distribution of benefits as be- 
tween the Soviet Union and China, in 
terms of material goods, international 
influence, and power within the bloc. 

Here it is noteworthy that there 
exists, as yet, no agreement for such 
a pooling of Communist resources as 
would require a redistribution of the 
economic wealth for the benefit of the 
poorer countries. There was, instead, 
a categorical emphasis on the equality 
and sovereign independence of the va- 
rious Socialist states and people’s de- 
mocracies. 





O. Edmund Clubb, a World War I 
veteran, served for 20 years in Asia 
as a United States Foreign Service 
officer, 18 years of which were spent 
in China. He retired from the Foreign 
Service in 1952. Since that time he 
has continued to study and write about 
Sino-Soviet affairs. 
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China’s Inferiority 

China enjoys, legally, her “sover- 
eign independence” of the Soviet 
Union. That technical datum does not 
veil the hard fact that the USSR is 
superior to China in both military and 
political respects today, and that she 
will, in all probability, retain that su- 
periority in the foreseeable future. 
Furthermore, China’s legal “equality” 
is not matched by an equal economic 
status. 


The differences between China and 
the Soviet Union in the economic 
sphere have, heretofore, received no- 
tably less attention than the narrow- 
ing gap between American and Soviet 
industrial production. However, a com- 
parison of the economic situations of 
the Axis partners has equal impor- 
tance, for the recent dispute between 
the two regarding world strategy had 
deep economic roots. 

The governing factor in the equa- 
tion is that the USSR has constructed 
a solidly based expanding industry 
which is capable of meeting require- 
ments in both the domestic and for- 
eign fields; and that her agriculture, 
if still plagued by shortages, never- 
theless supplies the basic food needs 
of the population and the raw mate- 
rial requirements of Soviet light in- 
dustry—and, moreover, possesses a 
potential for further development. In 
sum, the Soviet Union is now to be 
counted as an industrialized “have” 
nation. 

China, for her part, is in a situa- 
tion which differs radically in several 
important respects. She has raw ma- 
terial reserves which are not yet fully 
known. She plans to create the indus- 
trial base necessary to sustain herself 
as a great power, and she is actually 
making more progress in that direc- 
tion than any other Chinese regime 
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since the beginning of the Republic 
in 1912. 

In the short run, however, China 
is unquestionably to be viewed as an 
underdeveloped country, short of both 
heavy and light industry and commu- 
nications, and lacking adequate num- 
bers of technical personnel and trained 
administrators. In terms of steel and 
cotton goods and food, in terms of 


United Nations 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 


production for her population, China 
is clearly a “have-not” country. 


Plans for Heavy Industry 

The Chinese Communists, when they 
came to power in 1949, had held that 
China’s past shortages were all the 
fault of “the imperialists.” It was 
their concept that the logical Marxist 
approach to the problem would be to 
concentrate on the creation of a heavy 
industry; investment in light indus- 
try and agriculture could safely be 
left for later attention. Population 
was not viewed as a problem; China 
could naturally support, it was argued, 
10 times her existing population. 
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This inspired reasoning was voiced 
against the background of the ada- 
mant circumstance that the ratio of 
cultivated land to population in China 
was less than one-half acre per cap- 
ita, and that the population was in- 
creasing at the net rate of approxi- 
mately 150 million per decade. The 
fundamental fallacy of that line of 
approach to China’s economic prob- 
lems did not show up in the early 
years of the regime when massive 
economic adjustments, the elimination 
of long-standing social wastages, and 
the government’s absorption of pri- 
vate wealth obscured the reality of 
China’s basic weakness. 

It was assumed that the country’s 
First Five-Year Plan of 1953-57 would 
strengthen the national economy sub- 
stantially. By the end of the plan pe- 
riod, however, it was evident that, by 
any yardstick, China was in serious 
economic trouble. The government 
discovered that the national agricul- 
ture was too weak to support at one 
and the same time: 

1. Exports in a volume sufficient 
to pay for needed foreign goods and 
services. 

2. The nation’s expanded heavy in- 
dustry. 

3. The food needs of the rapidly 
growing population. 

The regime had miscalculated. 


Chinese Foreign Policy 

That development had a direct sig- 
nificance for China’s foreign affairs. 
The Communist world strategy form- 
ulated after the 1955 Bandung Con- 
ference (of 29 Asian-African coun- 
tries including Communist China) 
proposed that competition between 
the Communist camp and the West 
should be focused in the economic 
field. Soviet Premier Bulganin, speak- 
ing in Moscow shortly after the con- 
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ference, put the proposition plainly: 

Some people think that capitalism 
is better than socialism. We are con- 
vinced that the opposite is the case. 
This argument cannot be settled by 
force, through war. Let everyone 
prove in peaceful economic competi- 
tion that he is right. 

Bulganin did not say so explicitly, 
but it was easily inferred that the 
competition was not to be directly 
between the USSR and the United 
States, but was to be for the alle- 
giance of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. The Soviet Union 
proposed to join with the “have-nots” 
against the “haves”; more specifically, 
she proposed to progress along the 
way to world revolution through col- 
laboration with “bourgeois national- 
ist” states as well as with her own 
kind. Not by military force would 
Asian, African, and Latin American 
States be won to the Communist ban- 
ner, but by trade and aid. 


Soviet Economic Aid 

China started off in 1955, with a 
self-confidence which can only be de- 
scribed as brash, to implement the 
concept of “economic cooperation” 
with countries lying in the disputed 
zone. She not only issued liberal loans 
and credits, but even undertook to 
outdo the Soviet Union by making 
outright grants, as does the United 
States, to some of her underprivileged 
neighbors. 

But China herself is an underdevel- 
oped nation; the Chinese themselves 
are poor in the world’s goods. And 
the Soviet economic aid being ex- 
tended to China at that time was not 
gratis; the USSR was selling that aid, 
if on generous credit terms. The ar- 
rangement bore easily on China’s 
shoulders during the first stage of the 
economic exchange, when China was 
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receiving goods on credit. After the 
first payments became due at the en( 
of 1954, and new debits for additional 
goods began to pile up, Peking found 
itself in an increasingly tight eco. 
nomic squeeze. That economic strin. 
gency had an immediate effect on 
China’s trade-and-aid program. 

In 1955 and 1956 one feature of the 
new Communist strategy had not been 
highlighted: The projected economic 
competition in the foreign field woul 
be not only between the Communist 
bloc and the major industrialized 
states of the “imperialist” category, 
but between China and the USSR as 
well. 

Whereas Peking had started out 
confidently to bring the Mongolian 
People’s Republic (Outer Mongolia) 
back into the Chinese sphere of in- 
fluence, and assumed that Korea and 
Southeast Asia would naturally re- 
volve in the Chinese orbit just as in 
the ancient days when Peking was 
the seat of imperial power, it dis- 
covered by 1957 that Moscow had the 
fuller market basket and thus held 
the economic advantage. That meant 
that pivotal countries such as India 
and Japan found more advantage in 
dealing with Moscow than with Pe- 
king. Peking was driven finally to 
put two and two together. Execution 
of the Bandung strategy threatened 
that countries in the disputed zone, 
when they might reorient themselves 
toward the Communist bloc, probably 
would move toward the Soviet Union 
rather than China. 


Mao as Nationalist 

The men in Peking are Communists, 
but they are first Chinese. Mao Tse- 
tung did not bring China into the 1950 
alliance with the USSR for reasons 
of sentiment, but first and foremost 
to serve Chinese national interests. 
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By 1957, however, it had become evi- 
dent that developments based on the 
existing strategy were not tending in 
the desired direction. 

Disagreement between Peking and 
Moscow regarding the strategy began 
to take shape at that time. Premier 
Chou En-lai asserted, with respect to 
reports of the Sino-Soviet policy clash, 
that, “Our differences are of second- 
ary importance.” The differences with 
China were, nevertheless, left unre- 
solved, for the Soviet view prevailed. 
In the declaration signed at Moscow 
in November of that year by 12 Com- 
munist Parties, including the Chinese, 
there was formal harmony regarding 
the matter of “peaceful coexistence.” 
The strategy remained unchanged, 
and China could find no relief abroad 
for her pressing problems at home. 

The matter was reaching a critical 
stage. Oppressed by the omnipresent 
task of feeding, clothing, and housing 
an exploding population, Communist 
China, if she continued along the way 
she was going, would at best be able 
to maintain herself only in poverty 
—and at worst might see her state 
structure collapse in ruins. The Pe- 
king regime was forced by events to 
undertake the Great Leap of 1958, in 
a desperate effort to move substan- 
tially forward. 


Production Failure 

For all the desperation, with the 
bold try at replacing both technical 
skills and modern mechanical power 
with fanatical will and antlike labor, 
the effort failed. This was confirmed 
when the government in 1959 reduced 
its glowing estimates for grain pro- 
duction in 1958 by exactly one-third, 
from 375 to 250 million tons. Peking 
still held that “a man’s hands can 
produce more than his mouth can eat,” 
and kept up the pretense that the na- 
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tion, with a peasant population of 
over 500 million working a cultivated 
area of some 250 million acres, suf- 
fered from a labor shortage. But what 
oppressed China was economic under- 
development and a food shortage, and 
the rest was sophistry. Population 
was outgrowing food supplies, and 
China’s international debits had to be 
paid chiefly in agricultural products. 
The contradiction was unyielding. 

For immediate relief, the Chinese 
could look only beyond their frontiers. 
The processes of trade and foreign 
aid prescribed by the Bandung strat- 
egy of “peaceful coexistence and eco- 
nomic cooperation” had failed China 
even before the Great Leap Forward. 

It was in those circumstances that 
Peking proposed in 1960 what was 
essentially a return to the radical Chi- 
nese Communist line of 1949, namely, 
that China’s revolutionary war should 
be used as the model for national lib- 
eration struggles in other Asian coun- 
tries, including those governed by such 
“bourgeois nationalists” as Jawahar- 
lal Nehru of India and U Nu of 
Burma. The party doctrinaires had 
thought in 1949 that the time was 
ripe for armed revolts aimed at the 
establishment of Communist regimes 
elsewhere in Asia. The concept had 
been tried out in the Korean War and 
been proved faulty. In 1960 Mao Tse- 
tung and his followers undertook to 
convince Moscow that the hour for 
positive revolutionary action had re- 
ally struck. 


Mao’s Theory of War 

Mao’s relevant general thinking in 
this sphere is set forth in his 1938 
lecture series “On Protracted War.” 
There, Mao developed the thesis that 
China’s war against Japan would pass 
through three strategic stages: 

1. The enemy’s offensive. 
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2. The enemy’s defensive and Chi- 
na’s preparations for counterattack. 

3. China’s counteroffensive and the 
enemy’s defeat. 

The strategy outlined in 1938 was 
religiously followed in the civil war 
of 1946-49 with the Chinese Nation- 
alists. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Mao Tse-tung and his cap- 
tains have projected that strategic 
concept into the arena of the world 
struggle. The concept calls for deci- 
sive action against a weakened enemy 
in the decisive third strategic phase. 
The Chinese seem to believe that the 
Communist bloc’s struggle with im- 
perialism has now entered that third 
phase—and would argue that the Mao- 
ist strategic doctrine should govern 
bloc action. 

In short, in circumstances where 
the official Communist judgment saw 
imperialism weakened in major sec- 
tors of world affairs, and China had 
suffered serious setbacks at home, the 
Peking regime wanted to “go over to 
the counteroffensive” in potentially 
revolutionary countries of Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America—even at the 
increased risk of world war III. That 
was the concrete issue underlying the 
theoretical discussion of “the inevi- 
tability of war” in 1960. 


Neutralist Nations 

The adoption of the Peking propo- 
sition would have meant, by inexora- 
ble logic, that the USSR would have 
to forego the building up of bourgeois 
regimes such as those of India, Indo- 
nesia, Afghanistan, and Egypt (not 
to mention Latin American countries) 
through supply of credits and tech- 
nical aid, in favor of pouring material 
supplies and skills into the strengthen- 
ing of Socialist (and, ipso facto, reli- 
able) China, with, of course, some aid 
to other Communist bloc countries— 
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but China’s was the greatest need. 
And then, the Soviet Union’ should 
fulfill the role of leader (a role as- 
signed by Mao Tse-tung in 1957) by 
taking the bloc into battle for the 
“liberation” of key “bourgeois nation- 
alist” countries in the disputed zone, 
by means of Communist-led_ revolu- 
tions. 


China Would Gain 

If the strategy were successful, cer- 
tain substantial benefits would flow to 
China. The Chinese nation would, first 
of all, obtain a larger share of the 
available Soviet aid goods—perhaps 


gratis. There also would be a rapidf 


expansion of Chinese political influ- 
ence; Peking’s rendering of direct aid 
to Asian revolutions (in particular) 
would open the door to the later ex- 
port of Chinese military and civil 
manpower to the trouble zones, to 
bring a Maoist order of things to the 
unregenerate, even as in the case of 
Tibet. And anyone who has witnessed 
the flooding of Chinese into Manchu- 
ria and Inner Mongolia would suspect 
that China’s surplus tens of millions 
would somehow be assisted to fill the 
(relatively) underpopulated areas of 
Southeast Asia. 

Mao Tse-tung has been quoted as 
denigrating the over-all effects of a 
thermonuclear war; if China were to 
lose 300 million people, he said, she 
would still have 300 million (now 
nearer 400 million) left. It must be 
assumed, however, that Mao’s calcu- 
lations were rather more devious than 
his words suggest, for China is not 
a nuclear power and would thus not 
be one of the chief targets in world 
war III, whereas the two chief antag- 
onists of the white race are braced 
and able to blast each other off the 
face of the earth. In the implementa- 
tion of the proposed strategy, insofar 
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/Western sea powers. 





as the USSR would play front man 
for Peking, and the “counteroffen- 
sive’ were successful, China would ob- 
tain major gains. And if the United 
States and her allies should turn out 
not to be “paper tigers,” as Mao judges 
them to be, the Soviet Union, more 
than China, would pay the penalty. 


Chinese-Russian History 

It is not to be thought that Peking’s 
dark ways are quite a mystery to the 
men in the Kremlin. Russia has had 
much more in the way of relations 


‘with China, from the Mongol era 


down to the present, than have the 
During their 
long relationship, the two have come 
to know each other well. Each has, 
upon occasion, infringed or threatened 
the vital interests of the other. Each 
country will still assume, for safety’s 
sake, that the other hasn’t entirely 
changed its nature. 

Moscow was thus able to deduce the 
intent underlying the revolutionary 
Chinese phrases. It could see that Pe- 
king evidently felt that, relative to 
the USSR, China would be in a bet- 
ter position after either local wars 
in Asia or world war III than after 
a period of competition in which trade 
and foreign aid were the instrumen- 
talities. But Moscow is concerned first 
and foremost with Soviet national in- 
terests and the expansion of Soviet 
influence in Asia. Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, therefore, had good rea- 
son to mobilize all available force 
against the Chinese argument and, 
as noted at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, he succeeded in holding the line: 
The Moscow statement of December 
1960 reaffirmed the position taken in 
November 1957 against “the inevita- 
bility of war.” 

Communist world strategy, never- 
theless, did not stand at the end of 
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1960 exactly where it was in 1957. 
The 6 December statement, while 
holding against war with the West 
and standing on the conventional 
ground that revolution is not to be 
exported, at the same time indicated 
that support for wars of liberation 
would be stepped up; and if revolu- 
tion was not to be exported (as in- 
ferentially proposed by Peking), “the 
imperialist export of counterrevolu- 
tion” (that is, American support of 
anti-Communist regimes) was to be 
resolutely combated. The developing 
situation in Laos neatly exemplifies 
both aspects of the reformulated doc- 
trine—and its applicability patently 
extends much further afield. 

This situation still leaves unsolved 
the problem of China’s economic dis- 
tress. Moscow has agreed to postpone- 
ment of payment of the Chinese deb- 
its for 1960; and agricultural China 
has gone into the world market to pur- 
chase several million tons of food- 
grains from Canada and Australia. 
But those measures are only tempo- 
rary palliatives. The bilateral eco- 
nomic negotiations that ended in June 
did not bring any Soviet concession to 
China’s poverty. The factors which 
make the Chinese situation explosive 
remain in being—and China has less 
to lose than other major powers from 
a world catastrophe. It can hardly be 
doubted that, once China has armed 
herself with nuclear weapons, her for- 
eign policy will be advanced into yet 
another stage. The Chinese themselves 
have a saying that a cornered animal 
is dangerous; and China has been 
driven into a corner by economic re- 
alities. 


Revolutionist Revival 

Moscow doubtless has a keen ap- 
preciation of the dangers inherent in 
the situation; the pent-up anger of 
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the Chinese nation could readily take 
an irrational course. That apprecia- 
tion, however, would in no way lead 
the Soviet Union to undertake, as some 
suggest, a reorientation toward the 
West. The Soviet Union, by becoming 
a “have” nation, has not become “sat- 
isfied” and unrevolutionary. In actu- 
ality, her revolutionary spirit has re- 
ceived a major new fillip from the 
postwar collapse of colonialism. Where 
from 1928 onward the Soviet leaders 
perforce directed the nation’s ener- 
gies to “the construction of socialism 
in one country,” now they have ex- 
perienced a revival of the stirring 
faith of the early 1920’s that the world 
revolution lies in the near offing. 

On that point they agree with the 
Chinese Communists and not with 
the West. They desire, quite as ar- 
dently as Mao Tse-tung and his as- 
sociates, that that revolution be ac- 
complished. They disagree with the 
Peking dynasts regarding the road to 
be followed, for the alternative chosen 
will inevitably affect profoundly the 
balance of power within the Commu- 
nist confederation, and thus the shape 
of the society to come. They fully ap- 
preciate that the outvoting of China 
in the Communist grand councils has 
not disabused the Peking ideologues 
of the belief that Chinese national in- 
terests would be better served by a 


more radical bloc strategy in world 
affairs. 


Present Soviet Policy 

The Soviet response to the problem 
of retaining control of the developing 
situation is, first, to maintain a pre- 
ponderant economic advantage over 
China; and second, to build up such 
relationships with key countries in 
the disputed zone as tend naturally 
to strengthen the Soviet Union’s posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the West. That strategy 
would promise to enable the USSR to 
dominate the situation with respect to 
any Chinese threat as well. 


But there is no easy profit for the 
West in that state of affairs. The col- 
lapse of colonialism, the upsurge of 
new movements of political unrest, 
and the advancing “revolution of ris- 
ing expectations” of economically un- 
derdeveloped nations all act to make 
the USSR not more conservative, but 
more “revolutionary,” in her approach 
to world problems. And even where 
Moscow holds back from the adventur- 
ism of Peking’s empire-builders, its 
policies reflect some of China’s im- 
portunities. It is quite clear that the 
over-all objective of Soviet world 
strategy is far from being an accom- 
modation with the United States— 
especially given the existence of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance. 
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After Eight Years of 
Arbitration, Let's 
Take a Look at 






THE KOREAN BALANCE SHEET 


Major Carl M. Guelzo, United States Army 


= longest armed truce in modern 
| history began with the Korean Ar- 

mistice Agreement of 1953. The first 
hint that Korean peace and unifica- 
‘tion was going to be a long-term 
| problem was the failure of the politi- 
cal conference which followed that 
agreement. Failure at the treaty level 
has endowed the “temporary” armi- 
stice with apparent immortality. 

What has the United Nations Com- 
mand (UNC) achieved by this seem- 














ingly endless arbitration? What has 
gone wrong in Korea, and what can 
be learned from our experiences 
there? During the past eight years 
the Military Armistice Commission 
(MAC) has negotiated a great deal, 
and has settled very few matters. A 
journalistic wag has remarked that 
the only agreement ever reached at an 
MAC meeting was an agreement to 
recess. 

Short of major agreements, how- 
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United Nations liaison officer (left) and Communist liaison officer (right) initial map 
showing the Demarcation Line 
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ever, the UNC representatives on the 
Commission have achieved several 
positive results. These results have 
been obscured by Communist vilifica- 
tion and all but drowned in a flood of 
Red propaganda; nevertheless, they 
have become steadily more evident 
over the years of argument. The Com- 
munists, on the other hand, have also 
made use of both the armistice itself 
and the Armistice Commission—al- 
though not to resolve conflicts or to 
settle issues. 

Communist tactics have done much 
to give the Commission a poor press, 
for the Reds At Panmunjom speak 
not to the Commission, but to South 
Korea and the world. They hold out 
attractive bait to the South Koreans: 
trade and cultural exchanges, free 
passage of mail, scholarships, and 
economic aid. They demand with- 
drawal of all foreign troops as a 
prelude to the unification “of Korea 
by Koreans.” These proposals are all 
political without exception, and quite 
beyond the purview of the Armistice 
Commission. 

The United Nations Command, on 
the other hand, suffers several rather 
serious disabilities. In the first place, 
the Commission has not prevented 
violations of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. Inadvertent violations, it is 
true, have been held to a minimum. 
A few United States Air Force planes, 
based near the Demilitarized Zone 





Major Carl M. Guelzo is a member 
of the 1961-62 Regular Course of the 
U. S. Army Command and General 
Staff College. His most recent assign- 
ment was with the US Army Element, 
Headquarters, United Nations Com- 
mand, Armistice Affairs Division, Ko- 
rea. He is the author of “What to Ex- 
pect From a Communist Prisoner” 
which appeared in the July 1961 is- 
sue of the MILITARY REVIEW. 
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(DMZ), have made shallow penetra- 
tions of Red airspace. From north of 
the Military Demarcation Line 
(MDL), however, the Reds have made 
incursions into South Korea, have 
shelled South Korean vessels, intro- 
duced espionage agents across the 
line, and have constructed permanent 
fortifications and gun positions within 
the zone itself. 

To counter the documented violation 
cases brought against them, the Com- 
munists either deny the charges out 
of hand and without investigation, 
lodge false charges, or stage fraudu- 
lent UNC “violations.” This type of 
Red behavior is not a recent phenon- 
enon. The UNC side first protested 
Communist armistice violations on 12 
October 1953, less than three months 
after the agreement was signed. 

In eight years the Reds have been 
guilty of over 580 proved ground vio- 
lations, plus 79 in the air and 11 at 
sea. In the same period of time, the 
Communist side has admitted two and 
denied all the rest, many at the very 
meetings where the violations were 
charged. 


Red Military Buildup 

The Military Armistice Commis- 
sion, moreover, has not prevented a 
Red military buildup. Theoretically, 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission and the Joint Observer 
Teams (JOT’s) are empowered to 
investigate all alleged violations to 
supplement each side’s investigations 
within its own territory. The Joint 
Observer Teams are restricted to the 
Demilitarized Zone, but the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission may 
conduct investigations outside the 
DMZ upon request of the Armistice 
Commission. 

Supplementing these agencies are 
specific provisions for maintaining the 
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1953 military status quo. Daily re- 
rts are required of arrivals and 
departures—and these reports are still 
being made by both sides. 
The realities of the truce in Korea 
have distorted these provisions almost 





beyond recognition. The Swiss and 
Swedish delegations to the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission are 
allowed north of the Military Demar- 


- ~ 
\ 





cation Line mostly to attend parties 
given by the Communists. They have 
absolutely no freedom of movement 
either within or without the zone, 
despite what the Armistice Agreement 
may say. 

In similar fashion, the JOT’s go 
only where they are permitted. Past 
experience shows that if a JOT has 
the faintest chance of finding evidence 
of a Communist violation, the team 
simply is not allowed across the line. 
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The personnel reports are still being 
made, but reports on combat materiel 
are another matter. 


False Materiel Reports 

The Communists waited until 9 Feb- 
ruary 1954 to submit their first in- 
bound materiel report—showing the 
receipt of exactly one 37-mm antiair- 
craft gun. During the first six months 
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United Nations members at a meeting of the Military Armistice Commission. The 
Military Demarcation Line runs down the center of conference table. 


following the signing of the truce, the 
Reds made only 11 such reports, list- 
ing such small quantities of equipment 
that the reports themselves became 
prima facie evidence of bad faith. For 
example, although reporting receipt of 
no combat aircraft, the North Korean 
Air Force had by 1956 acquired 500 
to 600 fighter planes where none had 
existed before. On 31 May 1956, exas- 
perated by almost three years of this 
sort of nonsense from the Commu- 
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nists, the UNC side announced at the 
70th meeting of the MAC that it was 
suspending paragraph 13d and would 
build up its own strength to balance 
that of the Communists. 

It is another disadvantage to the 
Commission that its meetings offer a 
continual reminder of a lack of prog- 
ress. Only the auxiliary task of 
securing and maintaining an armistice 





The Communist side of the table at a Military Armistice Commission meeting. Spec: 
tators observe from outside of building. 


has been achieved. Neither a real 
peace nor a unification of Korea is in 
the immediate pros pect—and the 
meetings of the Military Armistice 
Commission make clear to both the 
local and the world public that the 
chances of either permanent peace or 
unification are dim indeed. 
Commission meetings are so un- 
productive that the reaction of the 
local press has become one of sheer 
boredom. Meetings of the secretaries 
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are given scant notice or ignored comg Aft 
pletely, while MAC meetings pass alfehang 
most unnoticed unless somethingpimila 
unusual occurs during the course offrom 
the debate. anes 
prise: 
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press representatives. The 119th meet 
ing of the Military Armistice Comn- 
mission contained the following col: 
loquy: 

UNC: I charge you with construtt- Most 
ing and manning fortifications withing Peate 
the Demilitarized Zone in violation off Vth 
the Armistice Agreement. eithe 

Communist: Quite contrary to you phras 
allegation, it is precisely your siti ea 
that has fortified the Demilitarizeig®Ds! 
Zone. Woeft 
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od comp After eight years of sterile ex- Whatever may be said at Panmun- 
sass alfehanges such as these, press reports jom, no immediate prospects exist of 
nething similar to the following excerpted reconvening the political conference 
from the 9 March 1961 edition of the to pave the way for Korean unifica- 
orean Republic should be no sur- tion. The millions of words which 
have passed across the green, billiard- 
At the beginning of the meeting, cloth covered table have brought the 
extvalled by the Communist side, the Reds | Korean problem no nearer to final 
x makebpresented timeworn, propaganda-rid- settlement than it was on 27 July 
len statements charging the UNC 1958. 
with bringing into Korea new weap- It is also a fact that the UNC side 
ons, ‘specially trained troops,’ and in- takes a great deal of abuse. The prop- 
reasing military manpower, etc. They aganda efforts of the North Koreans, 
again demanded withdrawal of for- Red Chinese, and Soviets differ strik- 
pign troops. ingly from those of central European 
The meeting dragged on endlessly | Communists. Polish Communists, for 
s both sides presented charges and example, have a subtle, soft sell that 
reflects the restrained, Old World 
English, Korean, and ‘ilies were culture of Europe. The product is, of 
used and each statement:was trans- course, propaganda, intended to sub- 
lated into the two other languages, vert the Free World, but it is done 
thus consuming more time. Trans- with a deftness of touch. The Soviet 
i, vend off statements without and Asiatic comrades of the Poles, on 
much enthusiasm and delegates of the other hand, are coarse and clumsy. 
both sides stoically endured through- lncat ee ee 
out the lengthy, tiresome rituals. “half-witted hooligan,” “a thief,” and 
Breaks in Routine a “bald-faced liar,” all as part of the 
The only variations on this theme regular business of a meeting. The 
ocur during discussions of actual Senior Member of the UNC side— 
violations. The garden variety of vio- | usually a major general or rear ad- 
lation is routinely charged and, if | ™iral—has been accused of using im- 
lodged against the Communist side, Proper words. 
‘just as routinely denied. Occasionally, Communist Threats 
however, a brisk exchange of gunfire Unfortunately, the Reds do not stop 
[between Communist and South Ko- with simple name calling. South Ko- 
.frean gunboats or shore batteries, or reans serving as interpreters have 
the defection of a jet pilot or naval been cautioned to “behave them- 
crew, will set the Reds to bristling. selves,” and thus “be saved when the 
}Most often, earlier demands are re- Communists come south again.” One 
inpbeated and old propaganda mouthed— Korean typist was approached by a 
jpvith surprisingly few changes in Red guard in the meeting area at 
i Panmunjom and told, “When we 
peacefully unify Korea, we’ll kill you.” 
This threat was concluded with the 
statement that the typist’s murder 
would merely be the subject of “an- 
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other meeting and that would end the 
matter.” 

One American enlisted military 
policeman was crowded by a Commu- 
nist guard outside the meeting room 
until he lost his balance and acciden- 
tally stepped into a flowerbed. He was 
promptly kicked. The Reds subse- 
quently defended themselves by claim- 
ing it was a “barbarous act to step on 
our flowers while being kicked.” In the 
most serious incident, an American 
Military Police officer was suddenly 
surrounded by a group of screaming 
Communist guards and newsmen, and 
struck viciously across the mouth 
while a Red guard pinned his arms. 
Unfortunately, the most the UNC 
could do was protest this viciousness 
at “another meeting.” The UNC does 
not—quite properly although frustrat- 
ingly—retaliate in kind. 

Communists appear to have the 
initiative at most meetings. The Reds 
have a much broader purpose in mind 





for the Military Armistice Commi 
sion than merely to settle local dj 
putes. Lacking diplomatic recognitiq 
and representation in the Free Worl 
the Reds have used Panmunjom as 
direct pipeline to the news media 
South Korea, and to the rest of | 
world that officially pretends th 
North Korean regime doesn’t exist. 


Propaganda Forum 

The Communists’ insistence iy 
harping on political matters inappro 
priate at an armistice meeting, ani 
their abusive attacks on the Govern 
ments of the United States and the 
Republic of Korea, indicate that thd 
MAC has become their private prop 
aganda forum. 

The UNC side is hampered in thes 
exchanges by three disabilities. The 
tend to treat even the Reds as thougl 
they were reasonable human beings 
They tend to accept Communist word 
at face value and in customary dic. 


US Army 


United Nations Command Joint Observer Team confronts the Communists with evidence 
of an armistice violation in the Demilitarized Zone 
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tionary meanings. They suffer fre- 
quent personnel changes, and so lack 
experience in dealing with Commu- 
nists. 

The normal Korean tour of 13 
months results in a constant flow of 
new personnel through the working 
echelons of the MAC Secretariat. Just 
as they begin to catch on to Commu- 
nist jargon and debating techniques, 
a replacement arrives who must learn 
anew practices which only experience 
in the conference room can teach. 
Even more serious, the position of 
Senior Member of the UNC side is 
rotated among the armed services 
every six months. Thus the Secretariat 
staff faces a major change in com- 
mand, policy, and break-in period 
twice annually, and a complete staff 
turnover once annually. 

On the Communist side, major per- 
sonnel changes in both the Commis- 
sion itself and the Secretariat are 
infrequent. Some of the Red adminis- 
trative assistants have been at this 
armistice work for more than four 
years, and all have had ample time to 
become virtually professionals in 
their jobs. 

Assignment to duty with the UNC 
component of the MAC offers a price- 
less opportunity to study Communist 
methods of negotiation at first hand, 
but the frequency of personnel 
changes means facing rabid, highly 
trained, and experienced Red negotia- 
tors with a perpetual flow of ama- 
teurs. 


UNC Achievements 

The foregoing description of UNC 
weaknesses in the Military Armistice 
Commission gives at least a partial 
answer to the question posed earlier: 
What has gone wrong with the armi- 
stice in Korea? Actually, nothing has 
gone wrong with the cease-fire itself; 
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it is simply that Communist insin- 
cerity is maintaining an undesirable 
status quo. The obstructionist tactics 
of the Reds turn most meetings into 
affairs of few immediate accomplish- 
ments. The true worth of the MAC is 
not, however, to be found in the indi- 
vidual meeting. The value of the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission is a 
slowly emerging reality, less readily 
discernible than are the short-term 
propaganda pyrotechnics of the Com- 
munists. This real value has several 
aspects. 

For one thing, violations of the Ar- 
mistice Agreement have been kept 
minor. True enough, the Military Ar- 
mistice Commission has not prevented 
violations; but those which do occur 
are rarely of the headline-making 
variety. The inspection provisions of 
the Armistice Agreement at least pro- 
vide the machinery for exposing vio- 
lations. Were this not the case, viola- 
tions would continue undisclosed and 
unpublicized, and would eventually 
progress in seriousness to the point 
where a resumption of hostilities 
might be forced. 


Major Incidents Prevented 

Constant exposure at MAC meetings 
unquestionably has prevented major 
incidents. For example, ground viola- 
tions in the Demilitarized Zone in- 
creased from 2,805 in 1959 to 4,454 
in 1960; most of which were of a 
trivial nature such as personnel fail- 
ing to wear armbands or carrying 
prohibited weapons, and a high inci- 
dence of explosions that could not be 
attributed to either side. The dense 
mining of the zone area by both sides 
during the Korean War, and the large 
number of unexploded shells, demoli- 
tion charges, and boobytraps, pro- 
vides ample cause for “unidentified 
explosions.” 
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The Armistice Commission has also 
given the Communists a chance to ex- 
pose themselves. A tendency to over- 
plan and become blinded by their own 
political training deprives the Com- 
munists of the flexibility needed both 
to engage in true debate and to pre- 
dict Free World reaction to some of 
their sallies. 

Unexpected turns in the debates at 
Panmunjom severely try the Commu- 
nist staff. The Reds were sufficiently 
unhinged by one UNC statement that 
they could find no prearranged and 
pretranslated retort. The UNC delega- 
tion sat for 55 minutes while the Com- 
munists labored to produce a five- 
minute answer. As a result of such 
defeats at the conference table, Red 
North Korean newspapers frequently 
carry exhortations to follow the Party 
line and raise more pigs—but no news. 

In an effort to embarrass the UNC 
side, the Communists once produced a 
bedraggled Korean whom they ex- 
hibited as a UNC spy sent into North 
Korea for all sorts of nefarious pur- 
poses. A few weeks later the same in- 
dividual was apprehended and tried 
by South Korean authorities as a Red 
espionage agent. He was then offered 
a chance to turn UNC evidence—and 
he agreed. At another meeting, he 
was this time produced by the UNC 
side, and obligingly pointed out those 
present among the Communist dele- 
gation who had ordered him to lie 
about his spy activities. Despite oc- 
casional prodding by the UNC side at 
subsequent MAC meetings, the Reds 
ever after maintained a studied 
silence on this topic. 


Reminders to the Free World 
Military Armistice Commission 
meetings have also served to remind 
the Free World that Korea is not 
forgotten. The Commission may not be 
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solving the problem of the peaceful 
unification of Korea (nor, for that 
matter, is it required to do so), but 
neither is the problem lying around 
neglected. The very fact that the Free 
World allies do support and partici. 
pate in the MAC is irrefutable evi- 
dence that the problem of peace in 
Korea is still a live issue. 
Commission meetings, moreover, 
maintain a channel of communication 
to the Red orbit. The Free World has 
only a few points of contact with the 
Soviet bloc and its oriental allies, un- 
hampered by the machinery of formal 
diplomatic exchange. Debate can 
hardly be termed “free” at Panmun- 
jom, but at least ideas can be expressed 
openly and plainly, whether these 
“ideas” consist of a detailed list of 
Red transgressions or a series of half 
obscene tirades by the Communists. 
The Red Party line is already well 
kinked, and the MAC provides a ready 
opportunity for exploiting such 
“kinks” the moment they appear. 


Talks Prevent War 

Perhaps more important than any 
other advantage is the fact that the 
MAC keeps the Communists talking 
instead of shooting. The Armistice 
Agreement bears no terminal date, 
and thus the Military Armistice Con- 
mission can consider itself in business 
for an indefinite time to come. Per- 
haps more astuteness in hoisting the 
Reds by their own petard when they 
maneuver themselves into a spot, or 
more aggressiveness in maneuvering 
them into such positions of embar- 
rassment might be desired, but the 
basic idea of an armistice commission 
is the best available substitute for re- 
newed bloodshed in Korea. 

At this point the UNC cannot 
change its approach to the truce it 
Korea without seriously compromis- 
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ing its own position. Dean Acheson 
once said, “It is the nature of democ- 
racy to recognize that the means we 
choose shape the ends we achieve.” 


We could not, therefore, adopt the 


Red techniques of falsehood and ex- 
pediency without becoming as un- 
principled as they. 

An advisor to the UNC side during 
the truce talks has described the Com- 
munist attitude toward negotiation: 

To the United Nations Command, 
negotiation implied dealing in good 
faith and complying fully with the re- 
sults... . To the Communists, nego- 
tiation proved again to be simply one 
weapon in their arsenal of war. And 
that weapon ... could employ, by 
Communist logic, any device if it con- 
tributed to their long-run goal. 


Since the Free World will not accept 
the Red modus operandi, perhaps the 
best compromise is to sharpen our own 
parliamentary weapons, the better to 
counter, blunt, and drive back the 
Communist propaganda assault. 

The Communists have shown a 
tendency to back off when UNC nego- 
tiators at Panmunjom demonstrate 
that they are either taking an un- 
shakable stand or are beginning to 
push back. The ease with which Com- 
munist lies can be exposed at MAC 
meetings, the clumsiness of the fab- 
rications they offer to the world, their 
posturings in attempts to prove their 
own innocence, and their inflexibility 
in dealing with the unexpected are 
Red weaknesses which can be exploited 
at conference tables anywhere in the 
world. 





COMMUNIST GLOSSARY 


‘Peace’ has become a word to describe whatever condition would promote 


their world revolution. 


‘Aggression’ is whatever stands in its way. 


‘People’s Democracy’ is a term applied to regimes no one of which has 


been chosen by free election. 


‘Negotiation’ is used as a weapon, for the only subjects to be negotiated 
are further concessions to Communist appetite. 


‘Agreements’ are offered, but against the background of a long and 
sobering list of broken promises; an agreement is apparently a rest camp, 
where ones pauses and refits for a further advance. New assurances are of- 
fered in the very act of withdrawing those earlier given. 


‘Law,’ as one of their spokesmen put it, ‘is like the tongue of a wagon— 
it goes in the direction in which it is pointed.’ And the gains of lawlessness 
are cited as the ‘new conditions’ which justify new invasions of the rights 


of others. 


From Foreign Policy Briefs, 21 July 1961. 
A National Press Club speech given 10 
July by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
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Major S. A. El-Edroos, Pakistan Army 


H isroricatcy, infiltration has 
been used at both the strategic and 
tactical levels throughout the ages. 
The tactical concept and the techniques 
used varied from the native cunning 
of the stone age to the German wars 
of airpower and Panzers of the 20th 
century. 

It was, however, the awful holocaust 
of the slogging matches of the Somme, 
Flanders, and the Marne in 1914-17 
that finally forced the German Gen- 
eral Staff to devise a new tactical con- 
cept to break the stalemate of trench 
warfare enforced by the unchallenged 
supremacy of the machinegun and to 
evolve a technique of attack that would 
reduce German losses to the mini- 
mum. It was from this date that the 
modern concept of infiltration first 
took shape. 

The gigantic German spring offen- 
sive in the Somme in the spring of 
1918 was the last and final bid for 
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victory by the German General Staff. 
To ensure success, Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff had concentrated all avail- 
able resources—both human and ma- 
terial—for the grand offensive. 

The human factor proved a greater 


problem than the material, as the 


Wehrmacht had been bled white in 
Flanders fields. If it was to survive 
as a fighting force and accomplish its 
strategic mission of total victory, a 
way had to be found to avoid crip- 
pling losses and at the same time de- F' 
stroy the Allied armies and capture 
Paris. 
Fortunately for the German Army ft! 
a certain Captain Geyer is credited 
with expressing the tactical theory of 
“infiltration” through the continuous, 





Digested from the original ar- 
ticle which appeared in the PAK- 
ISTAN ARMY JOURNAL, April 
1961. 
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highly developed but static Allied de- 
fensive lines. The basic concept of his 


“"—"Eheory was for divisions and corps to 


filter” through a selected sector of 
he Anglo-French defenses, creating 
» gap in the enemy lines through 
hich the followup units were to pass. 
he followup forces were to strike 
deep into the Allied rear areas, creat- 
ng panic and disorganization and 


It was during World War I that 
the highly complex system of defense 
—hbased on the devastating firepower 
of concentrated machineguns and ar- 
tillery—succeeded in proving the utter 
futility of mass frontal attacks by in- 
fantry against an unyielding s)stem 
of defense. By the winter of 1917 Al- 
lied generalship had reached its mili- 
tary nadir. It was the undoubted bril- 
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The static trench warfare of World War I led to the German theory of large-scale 
infiltration 


forcing a general withdrawal of Al- 
ied formations. 

The steamroller tactics of penetra- 
ion were replaced by the octopuslike 
actics of infiltration. That this form 
bf attack almost resulted in an Allied 
lebacle in the spring of 1918 is sub- 
tantiated by the “back-to-the-wall” 
brder by Lord Haig. The unanimous 
pinion of British military historians 
s that defeat in France was averted 
by a hairbreadth. 
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liance of a comparatively junior 
regimental officer of the German Army 
that succeeded in saving tactics from 
the stalemate of trench warfare. 
The Definition of Infiltration 

Before discussing the concept of in- 
filtration as envisaged by the Ger- 
mans, it is necessary to be absolutely 
clear on the wide difference between 
the incorrect but ac@epted concept of 
infiltration and its true form. 

The accepted version of infiltration 
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has been vaguely and incompletely de- 
fined in manuals as: 

1. Infiltration involves the bypass- 
ing of enemy posts by small parties, 
thus penetrating enemy localities. It 
may be defined as undetected move- 
ment through the front of a force into 
its rear areas. It should not be con- 
fused with normal penetration be- 
tween localities. 

2. The attacker who is not numer- 
ically superior may hesitate to place, 
by the use of such tactics, part of his 
force in a positign from which it may 
not be possible to extricate it. 

8. In suitable circumstances, how- 
ever, carefully planned infiltration op- 
erations carried out by well trained 
troops will often achieve the aim with 
fewer casualties than in a frontal at- 
tack, particularly against defenders 
not well accustomed to infiltration. 


The definition indicates a reluctance 
to accept infiltration as a major form 
of attack coequal with penetration or 
envelopment. 


Paragraph 1 suggests that infiltra- 
tion tactics are reserved for raids or 
combat patrols into the enemy’s rear 
areas presuming, of course, that such 
raiding parties or patrols succeed in 
“bypassing” known enemy positions 
by “undetected movement” or stealth. 

Infiltration is summarily dismissed 
as a form of specialized minor tactics 
to be employed by small parties seek- 
ing to cause discomfiture and momen- 
tary confusion in enemy rear areas. 

Such tactics were successfully em- 
ployed by the Long Range Penetra- 
tion Group, the Special Air Service, 
and Popski’s Private Army in the 
Western Desert, Italy, and France 
during World War II. The audacious 
raids into enemy rear areas by these 
jeep-borne and air-dropped patrols 
had a definite nuisance value but by 
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no means fall within the scope off ‘ratio 
grand tactics or attack by infiltratio, airbor 
as used by the Germans in the greaip 4eeP ! 
spring offensive in 1918, in Franop lines ‘ 
in May 1940, or in Russia in 1941, § ste’s 

Paragraph 3 of the foregoing quo. Wh 
tation contains the germ of a morg 8 he 
accurate definition. It raises the leva bY 2U 
of infiltration tactics, which no longe sole a 
are limited to “small parties bypass #0" ¥ 
ing enemy posts thus penetrating er. 
emy localities.” It visualizes tha 
“carefully planned infiltration opera 
tions carried out by well trained troop 
will often achieve the aim with th 
loss of fewer casualties than in 
frontal attack.” The spirit of Cay 
tain Geyer peeps through this para 
graph. 


Why Neglected 

There has been a definite reluctand 
by many armies to concede to the Ger 
mans a superior tactical concept. Bul 
this has cost us dearly, for a critical 
but unprejudiced analysis of their con- 
cept of infiltration would have show 
where the true answer to many tacti- 
cal problems lay. ; 

A slavish imitation of the Germag 
concept is by no means suggested, but ~ 
a critical analysis of infiltration wil 
indicate a technique of attack best 
suited to countries dependent upon the 
native genius of peasant-soldiers ani 
severely limited material resources. 


The True Concept of Infiltration insert 
The concept of infiltration falls up °f the 
der the two broad divisions of strat- fusion 
egy and tactics. vd to 
The strategic concept envisages ip With 
searching out of a “weak spot” (thi good 
German Schwerpunkt) in the enemy’ “Sve 
defenses, followed by a concentrate glo-F: 
and powerful breakthrough, striking loss 0 
deep into the enemy’s rear and rolling Tac 
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up the flanks of his forward positio ing t 
In the nuclear age, strategic infil ™!nin 
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tration may well be carried out by 
airborne forces securing “air heads” 
great deep in the enemy’s rear areas on the 
‘rancp lines of the Arnhem landings and Win- 
941, § gate’s Long Range Penetration Group. 
y quo Whether conducted by hardy Mon- 
mort £0! horsemen, by German Panzers, or 
© eye by nuclear-backed airborne forces, the 
longerp Sole aim of adopting strategic infiltra- 
ypasyp tion was and is to avoid casualties by 
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inserting a powerful force in the heart 
lls ug Of the enemy, creating chaos and con- 
stra-q fusion in his ranks. The strategic aim 
is to achieve the maximum results 
with the minimum of casualties. A 
good example is the Wehrmacht’s de- 
nemy'f sive victory over the combined An- 
trates glo-French Armies in 1940 with the 
yikings [08s of only 10,000 men. 

rolling, Tactical infiltration aims at achiev- 
‘ition’ ng the maximum results with the 
> inf Minimum of casualties. Infiltration 
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has the same effect on an enemy’s de- 
fenses as has the incoming tide on 
a castle of sand. It works at the foun- 
dations, thereby ensuring complete 
collapse. Once the props are knocked 
away, the defensive position is bound 
to crumble under its own weight. 
This “eating-away” process is 
achieved through bypassing the strong 
points by stealth and concentrating 





US Army 
Infiltration visualizes the insertion of powerful forces, such as this column of armor 
and infantry, deep into the heart of the enemy’s area 


the maximum force—in terms of fire- 
power in the hands of suitably 
equipped troops—at the soft spots in 
the defensive positions. 

To avoid unnecessary exposure to 
the enemy’s fire, assault groups are 
filtered through the enemy’s defenses 
and directed at preplanned objectives 
either to the rear or flanks. These ob- 
jectives are, of necessity, the “props” 
of the defensive system. 

Although the major effort is di- 
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rected at a “filtering-through” proc- 
ess, the secondary effort may well in- 
volve the pinning down, by assault or 
fire, of defensive positions that stand 
in the way of the main effort. 

A divisional plan for an infiltration 
operation specifically provides for the 
deliberate bypassing or neutralization 
of enemy positions to permit the ma- 
jor effort (assault brigades) to “fil- 
ter” through the enemy’s defenses 
and reach the heart of his area. 

At the battalion and company level, 
minor tactics and battle craft take the 
form of fire and movement in which 
small combat groups work their way 
forward from the line of departure 
and through the enemy’s forward de- 
fense areas to their assigned objec- 
tives. The underlying principle at 
company and platoon level is to avoid 
unnecessary casualties to the assault- 
ing troops. 


Reorganization 

If infiltration is accepted as a basic 
and superior form of attack, certain 
major adjustments in the organization 
and equipment of infantry battalions 
and, to a lesser extent, other arms 
should be considered. 

The tactical echelons for an attack 
by infiltration would include the as- 
sault echelon, the followup echelon, 
and the reserve echelon. 

The assault echelon has the task of 
breaking into and filtering through 
the enemy’s defense by destroying or 
neutralizing strong points and seiz- 
ing objectives which form the hinge 
of the enemy’s defenses. The followup 
echelon consolidates, exploits, or seizes 
objectives secured by the assault eche- 
lon. The reserve echelon’s task would 
be to form a reserve for the assault 
echelon and if the situation so war- 
rants, for the followup echelon. , 

If the penetration through the en- 
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emy’s defenses is sealed off, the as. 
sault echelon may well find itself iso. 
lated and destroyed in the enemy’ 
web of defense. This weakness in the 
technique of infiltration can only he 
overcome by highly trained, disci- 
plined, and aggressive troops. 


As the concept of infiltration en. 
visages the tactical grouping of as. 
saulting formations into distinct ech- 
elons, the need for an organization in 
terms of combat groups is at once 
apparent. 


If the technique of infiltration is 
accepted, the present unwieldy and 
cumbersome divisional and brigade 
group formations will have to give 
place to streamlined, hard-hitting, and 
mobile combat groups packed with 
firepower and freed from logistic 
responsibilities. 


Examples From History 

Infiltration has been used as a 
means of attack at both the strategic 
and tactical levels throughout re- 
corded history. Examples from the 
First and Second World Wars include: 

The Great German Offensive of 
March 1918.—The final bid for Ger- 
man victory on the Western Front in 
the spring of 1918 gives the military 
historian one of the finest examples 
of infiltration at both the strategic 
and tactical levels. 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff had se- 
lected Gough’s 5th Army as the soft 
spot of the Allied line and directed the 
main effort of their army groups on 
the Amiens-Paris axis, through 
Gough’s sector. To get the real feel 
of the battle and the devastating ef- 
fect of infiltration tactics on the war- 
hardened and veteran British troops 
of Gough’s army, let us quote General 
Monash, Commander of the Anzac 
(Reserve) Corps. In his war letters 
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nder the heading “Saving the Line 


n the Somme” Monash says: 

At Amiens we found everything in 
state of frightful confusion. There 
as great excitement and the front 
ine troops were in a condition almost 
of mental paralysis. 

At Dullens there was still greater 
onfusion and streams of soldier 
stragglers pouring in from the east 


with the most hair-raising stories that 


he Boche was almost on top of them. 
Viewed from that particular local- 
ty it almost looked as if the whole 
British Army in this part of the World 
vas in @ state of rout. 

The main disaster to the British 
Front in this part arose through the 
ailure of the 5th Army which held 
the line south of the Somme. 5th Army 
ad been practically pulverized into 
fragments and its commander (Gen- 
eral Gough) had been sent home. 


That the Germans succeeded in 
tampeding a veteran British Army 
was entirely due to their concept of 
infiltration by “filtering” storm troop- 
ers and assaulting divisions through 
the extended lines of the British de- 
fenses, thereby “pulverizing the 5th 
Army into fragments”—the very acme 
of infiltration tactics. 

The Campaign in Malaya, 1941.— 
The cataclysmic collapse of the Brit- 
ish 9th Army and the consequent sur- 
render of “impregnable” Singapore, 
as a result of the Japanese invasion 
of Malaya in December 1941, were due 
primarily to the almost superb infil- 
tration tactics adopted by the invad- 
ing Japanese. The road and textbook- 
bound British, Indian, and Australian 
troops of the Malayan Command were 
completely bowled over by the envel- 
oping moves and infiltration tactics 
of the tough, mobile, and superbly 
trained Japanese infantry. By mid- 
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February General Yamashita had 
strategic Malaya and 80,000 Prisoners 
of War on his hands and the British 
had Singapore on their conscience. 


The similarity between the rout and 
“pulverization” of Gough’s 5th Army 
in March 1918 and Percival’s 9th 
Army in 1941 and 1942 is striking. 


The Germans in Russia, 1941-44.— 
The German campaign in Russia is 
replete with examples of infiltration, 
both in the strategic and tactical fields. 
Von Manstein in his book, Lost Vic- 
tories, mentions infiltration by his 
Panzer Korps to a depth of 300 miles 
in the rear of the Soviet line causing 
chaos, confusion, and the eventual 
collapse of the Soviet armies on the 
Leningrad front. At the tactical level, 
it was normal for German tanks and 
infantry to infiltrate by night through 
the Soviet front and engage Soviet 
troops from the rear in conjunction 
with the main frontal attack launched 
at dawn. The effect of these tactics on 
the war-hardened but unimaginative 
Soviet troops was devastating. 

The fact that these selfsame tactics 
were later adopted and practiced by 
the Soviet troops against their au- 
thors is ample testimony to the effi- 
cacy of the concept of infiltration. 

The Red Chinese in Korea.—Learn- 
ing in the hard school of war from 
their traditional enemies, the Japa- 
nese, the Communist Chinese in Ko- 
rea surpassed their tutors in the tech- 
nique of infiltration at both the stra- 
tegic and tactical levels. 

When MacArthur’s abortive “home 
before Christmas” offensive in De- 
cember 1950 almost succeeded in 
knocking the North Korean Army out 
of the war, the massive intervention 
of the armies of Communist China 
turned the scales in favor of the hard- 
pressed North Koreans. The account 
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of the strategic infiltration carried 
out by these armies across the entire 
- 8th Army front along the Yalu River 
makes fascinating reading. The highly 
instructive book, The River and the 
Gauntlet, graphically describes the 
steady trickle of Chinese who “fil- 
tered” (unknown to the unsuspecting 
Americans) through the front of ar- 
mies, corps, divisions, and companies. 

Before the 8th Army could cope 
with the danger, the “trickle” had be- 
come a “flood” and it had lost the 
battle. The Chinese armies had in- 
serted themselves into the heart of 
the United Nations forces and were 
sitting astride their lines of communi- 
cation to the south and east. 

The operational account of the 
United States 1st Marine Division, 
the Turkish Brigade, and the Glouces- 
tershire Regiment are replete with 
examples of highly effective infiltra- 
tion tactics by the Chinese Army. 





A detailed and unprejudiced anal; 
sis of the technique of infiltration r 
veals a form of attack superior to th 
currently accepted forms of attack 
penetration, envelopment, and turniy 
movements. However, before accept 
ing this form of attack, one must 
quite clear on the concept and tech 
nique of infiltration. 

The definition of “infiltration” give 
in training manuals, apart from bein 
vague, betrays an ignorance of a fom 
of attack that gave the German Arm 
outstanding strategic and tactical su 
cesses in two World Wars. 

Admittedly, German successes wer) === 
due primarily to the excellent fightingge=--~: 
qualities of the individual German so ain 
dier. With imaginative and intelligen 
leaders and good practical training 
there is every reason to expect tha 
other armies will attain the standari 
of individual and collective disciplim 
which makes infiltration possible « O k 
a form of attack. 
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The strength and deployment of our forces in combination with those 
of our allies should be sufficiently powerful and mobile to prevent the steady 
erosion of the Free World through limited wars; and it is this role that 
should constitute the primary mission of our overseas forces. Nonnuclear 
wars, and sublimited or guerrilla warfare have since 1945 constituted the 
most active and constant threat to Free World security ... our objective 
now is to increase our ability to confine our response to nonnuclear weap- 
ons, and to lessen the incentive for any limited aggression by making clear 
what our response will accomplish. In most areas of the world, the main 
burden of local defense against overt attack, subversion, and guerrilla war- 
fare must rest on local populations and forces . .. we must be prepared to 
make a substantial contribution in the form of strong, highly mobile forces 
trained in this type of warfare, some of which must be deployed in forward 
areas, with a substantial airlift and sealift capacity and prestocked over- 
seas bases. 

President John F. Kennedy 
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Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. Walker, United States Army, Retired 


O F ALL the military problems and sometimes even coal and live cat- 
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encountered by the British in their 
attempts to subdue the rebellious 


American Colonies about 190 years 


ago, certainly transportation was one 
of the greatest. The broad Atlantic, 
then as now, was simultaneously a 
blessed link and a cursed weakness in 
the chain of Old World-New World 
logistics. 

British forces in the American the- 
ater, slightly less than 9,000 men (18 
regiments) at the start of the conflict, 
grew to a strength of 56,000 (52 reg- 
iments) during the North American 
campaigns, despite losses from battle 
casualties and sickness. These sol- 
diers, their organic equipment (12 to 
18 tons per regiment), their numerous 
camp followers, food, and other sup- 
plies had to be ferried across the of- 
ten storm-tossed ocean. The 29,875 
German mercenaries had to be trans- 
ported and supplied. Horses, forage, 
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tle were loaded into fragile, wind- 
propelled vessels and dispatched on 
the arduous crossing. In addition, the 
British forces in the field needed to 
carry supplies with them. 

The Royal administrative machin- 
ery controlling the movement of war 
materials represented a weird admix- 
ture of political expediency and inter- 
service rivalry. In 1775 there were 
three governmental boards carrying 
a divided responsibility for adminis- 
tering transatlantic transportation. 
The Ordnance Board transported ar- 
tillery, engineers, ordnance supplies, 
and guns; the Treasury Board looked 
after provisions; and the Navy Board 
controlled the flow of infantry, cav- 
alry, clothing, tents, camp equipage, 
and medical supplies. 

This seemingly rigid division of re- 
sponsibility was not maintained in 
practice. It became normal to send 
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some troops with each ship, both as 
a matter of economy and to supple- 
ment the fighting strength of the 
crew in case of attack. There appears 
to be little doubt that this latter pre- 
caution was badly needed. In 1776 the 
transports bearing 3,000 Highlanders 
to reinforce General Howe were at- 
tacked by American privateers. The 
crews refused to defend their vessels, 
and the clansmen bore the entire 
weight of the attack. Records of this 
engagement indicate that about one- 
fourth of the force was lost to the 
privateers. 


ra 


Shipping Difficulties 

Competition for shipping space 
among the various transport boards 
was considerable. There was a cor- 
responding reluctance among. ship- 
owners to lease the ships needed, 
because of the difficulty in finding 
cargoes to carry on return trips. Ship- 
owners also complained that Army 
authorities at the other end of the 
supply chain often delayed the return 
of their vessels by failing to unload 
them promptly. 

By 1776 the shipping resources of 
England had been depleted, and Brit- 
ish agents haunted the ports of Hol- 
land and Germany seeking vessels to 
lease. Creeping inflation followed on 
the heels of increased demand and in- 
adequate supply. In 1775 the going 
price for lease of a vessel was 10 
shillings a ton. In 1776 the price rose 
to 12% shillings, and by 1779 it was 
up to 14 shillings. During the course 





Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. 
Walker, Retired, resides in Wales. He 
served in the Pacific during World 
War II. A graduate of the 1952 Reg- 
ular Course of the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College, he 
was assigned to the faculty of the 
College in 1955. 
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of the war the Royal Treasury paiiftially, t 
out an average of almost a milliqgthe ves 
pounds a year for ship rental—this j)fspace W 
a day when a colonel of a line regipto sell a 
ment drew one pound four shilling 
a day and his soldiers received jus 
over 12 pounds a year. 


interserv 
Inter: 
evident 
Food Shipments gangs | 
At the beginning of the war, thfor rec 
Treasury Department contracted withfcounts 
a civilian firm to act as its food-profArmy Yr 
curement agent and to supply it withBlishmen 
shipping. For these services the dejwithin 
partment paid a two and one-half.pThe A 
percent commission. This methoifpress 2 
proved both expensive and inefficient,Mof theit 
and in 1779 the task of transporting raided 
rations was turned over to the Navypservice: 
Board. ing wit 
This change of responsibility wasgtions § 
opposed vigorously by Lord Georgepstreet 
Germain, Secretary of State for thep ‘ay in 
Colonies, on the grounds that the Navy fi Navy 
system of convoying supply ships was stealin; 
less dependable than the Treasury § ‘ldier 
Board method of arming the vesses$ On? 
and sending them without escort. gable to 
From the records of American priva- § men. T 
teers, it would appear that the priva- vessels 
teers, at least, would have agreed with § Letter: 
the Secretary’s view. the ca 
Many other administrative difficul: #m™en V 
ties impeded the seaborne logistical § This « 
effort. Contractors supplying rations § bodies 
(at five and one-half cents per soldier § durati 
per day) were often late in filling or- §Scoure 
ders, delaying scheduled sailings. Prizes 
Transport captains stored cargo in- On 
efficiently in their limited stowage § Tose. 
space. Many of them, seeing a profit fof the 
in a little side-dealing of their own, § Pl po 
would fill some of the cargo space with § Wages 
privately purchased items for resale § !volv 
on the inflated American market. Aj Plann 
loss of horses in the convoy carrying} On 
the 17th Light Dragoons to Boston f the si 
in 1775 is attributed, at least par- pti! Ge 
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paiiptially, to the fact that the masters of 
‘illionftthe vessels had filled forage storage 
his jnespace with casks of porter malt liquor 
regigto sell abroad. 
llings 


.- Pinterservice Rivalry 
Just 


Interservice friction was clearly 
evident in the operations of the press 
gangs that scoured the countryside 
, thpfor recruits. There are numerous ac- 
withEcounts of friction not only between 
l-pro@Army recruiters and the Navy Estab- 
withplishment, but even between elements 
e depwithin the logistical administration. 
-half.eThe Admiralty often permitted its 
ethoipress gangs to rob Army transports 
cienteof their crews, and Army press gangs 
rtinggraided both, while the recruits of all 
Nav pservices fought bitterly against serv- 
ing with any of them. These competi- 
wasptions sometimes ended in outright 
corgesp street brawls, such as occurred one 
* the day in June 1776 in Plymouth when 
Navy pe? Navy gang tried to fill its quota by 
; wasp stealing an enlisted man from the 
isury § Soldiers. 
ssels # On many occasions, ships were un- 
scort, pable to sail because of a lack of sea- 
riva- @ men. To attract men to service in these 
riva- g Vessels, it became a practice to issue 
with § Letters of Marque to the masters of 
the cargo ships and to advertise for 
men with the lure of prize money. 
This often helped to get the needed 
bodies, but inevitably lengthened the 
duration of voyages as the masters 
scoured the sea looking for likely 
prizes. 

On top of all this, labor trouble 
wage f2rose. The longshoremen and crews 
srofit $f the ships loading at Cork—princi- 
own, | Pal port of supply—struck for higher 
with Wages in October 1776. The vessels 
esale § involved were delayed far beyond their 
+t, Af Planned departure times. 

‘ying } On the American Continent itself, 
oston f the situation was scarcely better. Un- 
par- f til General Howe’s Middle Colony op- 
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erations of 1777-78, the supply of both 
wheeled and rivercraft transportation 
for the British overseas force was 
handled by the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. The Commissary General, the 
Barracks Master General, and the 
Chief Engineer upon occasion hired 
horses and vehicles on their own ac- 
counts. The Army required vehicles 
of every type, paying seven shillings 
per day for a small wagon with driver 
and two horses, and as much as 12 
shillings per day for a large wagon 
with four horses. 


Procurement in America 

About two-thirds of the wagons 
used by the British Army were pro- 
cured from American sources, the 
others being provided by shipment 
from England. There were caissons, 
forge carts “complete with anvil and 
bellows,” bread wagons, hospital wag- 
ons, vehicles for baggage and pon- 
toons, and packhorses to carry ammu- 
nition. In addition to this, officers 
were allowed packhorses for their per- 
sonal impedimenta; a major general 
received six horses, a brigadier four, 
a subaltern or chaplain one. Accord- 
ing to General Clinton, in his march 
across New Jersey in 1777, the sup- 
ply train of packhorses and supply 
wagons stretched for 12 miles behind 
his army. 

Horses, like the wagons, came from 
both British and American sources. 
There was a notable reluctance of the 
home base authorities to ship horses 
if they could avoid it. In 1779, a thou- 
sand horses were shipped across the 
ocean for Howe and Carleton. Bur- 
goyne, in his 1777 invasion of New 
York from the north, hired horses 
locally and collected oxen and oxcarts 
to supplement them in his supply serv- 
ices. Clinton, as late as 1782, pur- 
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chased 900 horses in America for his 
transportation. 

In general, land transport was ob- 
tained by local hire, of which there 
was a shortage. On the average, about 
2,000 locally hired horses and 700 
wagons were in use by the Quarter- 
master General at any one time dur- 
ing the war. 


Profiteering by Officers 

Another complication entered the 
transportation problem—transport of- 
ficers were rumored to be returning 
to their homes with far more money 
in their pockets than their meager 
salaries justified. A parliamentary in- 
vestigating commission found that 
many of these officers owned vessels, 
wagons, and teams of horses which 
they rented to the Government. Thus 
they reported, the officers’ “Trust and 
his Interest drew Opposite ways. In 
such a contest between Duty and In- 
terest, it is not uncharitable to sup- 
pose that the Public Interest will fre- 
quently be sacrificed to private 
Emolument.” 

It appears that this officer-owned 
equipment was not kept in the best 
of condition. Some pieces were so un- 
fit for use that Cornwallis issued an 
order in December 1780 prohibiting 
the Quartermaster General from own- 
ing any of the wagons employed by 
his army. Since large wagons were 
in short supply, and the yearly profit 
from each was about 180 pounds, it 
can be seen that some form of control 
was advisable. 

The rivers, lakes, and Atlantic sea- 
board of the New World facilitated 
local transportation. Men and sup- 
plies were moved by water in prefer- 
ence to the overland routes. As with 
the wagons, some of the boats were 
shipped over from England, but the 
majority were of local construction. 
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The frames of 800 bateaux (40 } 
seven feet) and eight sloops (90 ton 
each) were sent from England an 
used by Carleton along the Canadia 
border in 1776. The same type 4 
transport was provided for Burgoynfiti 
a year later. About 200 of the bateay 
that carried Burgoyne’s force dow 
Lake Champlain were later carrie 
cross-country to the Hudson River t 
assist him en route to Albany. At th 
same time, Clinton was using boat 
to transport his troops upriver. $ 
Leger transported his soldiers by box! 
in his Fort Stanwix debacle, and How 
used waterborne transport on the De 
aware near Philadelphia. 


Hiring American Boats 

A British boatyard existed in Ne 
York State and some boats were buil—P 
in Portsmouth for Arnold’s 1781 op 
erations in Virginia, but most of the 
fresh-water vessels in use by the Brit 
ish were hired locally. For smaller 
craft, the rate was three and a half 
pence per ton per day; for larger ves 
sels, four pence, later five and a half. 
Boats in the hire of the Quartermaster 
General, the Barracks Master Ger- 
eral, and the Commissary General to- 
taled about 611 (34,000 tons) during 
the war. 

Although some of the vessels were 
manned by seamen from the Navy ani 
merchant transports, the general rule 
was to hire civilian crews at the daily 
rate of two shillings four pence, a sd! 
dier’s ration, and a sixth of a quarfi 
of rum. 

In spite of the considerable effortf* 
outlined here, both land and water 
transport for the British were in short 
supply. At least one historian ascribe 
Howe’s failure to invade Massachv- 
setts from Boston in 1775-76 to 3 
shortage of transportation facilities 
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Howe claimed that such a shortage 
Mdelayed his evacuation of Boston. 

For his New York campaign (1776) 
Howe presented a list of transporta- 
#tion requirements to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, but was told 
he should rely on water transport. 
Thus he entered the campaign without 
logistical mobility, according to his 
own calculations. He did, however, 
later receive a small provision train 
that quickly proved “unfit for the 
country too heavy and made of bad 
“pmaterials.” Again in 1777 Howe re- 
quisitioned 300 horses from Ireland, 
but only 100 were shipped to him be- 
cause of the expense and hazard of 
transatlantic shipment. 


Burgoyne as Example 

Burgoyne’s invasion from: the north 
fin 1777 provides a classic example of 
.fthe effects of inadequate transporta- 
tion combined with bad supply disci- 
pline. Of the 1,400 horses he re- 
quested, only one-third were provided. 
‘BThe 500 two-wheeled carts built in 
‘BCanada for his supply train were con- 
structed hastily of green wood, heavy 
"Bbut fragile. Their number was badly 
depleted by the time the Army reached 
Fort Edward. In all justice, a great 
deal of the fault for this situation 
must be laid at the doorstep of the 
overconfident general himself. Rec- 
ords indicate that he made no plans 


iyffor wheeled transportation until less 


‘Ethan a month before he moved out 
into the attack. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the 
carts were “hastily constructed.” It 
is most surprising that they were con- 
structed at all. 

Burgoyne did take great pains to 
-passure that his officers used a mini- 
mum of wheeled transport for their 


itiespPersonal belongings. Then he set the 


example of using 30 carts for items 
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he considered essential for his own 
personal comfort. 

He supplemented his road transport 
by local procurement of 50 oxcarts, 
but by the end of July only about half 
of these were still usable, and two- 
thirds of the 500 carts he had brought 
from Canada were broken and aban- 
doned by the wayside. Moreover, he 
carried with him an immense entour- 
age of artillery which rendered his 
transportation useless for its primary 
task of quickening troop movements. 


The First American Victory 

This same lack of transportation 
prompted Burgoyne’s wishful think- 
ing concerning an imagined horse and 
supply depot at Bennington. He sent 
his slow-moving Germans to raid this 
“depot” with the optimistic admoni- 
tion, “The number of horses requi- 
site, besides those necessary for 
mounting the Dragoons, ought to be 
1,300. If you can bring more for the 
use of the army, so much the better.” 
Burgoyne called this a “collateral’’ 
action, but it was, in fact, the first 
victory for the Americans, the first 
smashing defeat of disciplined Regu- 
lars by growing revolutionary might, 
and another action in the long list 
reflecting the importance of logistics. 

A more extreme demonstration of 
the effect of transportation on mili- 
tary operations is found in Prevost’s 
movement from St. Augustine to Sa- 
vannah in 1779. Lacking sufficient 
horses, he loaded his supplies in boats 
and sent them by a devious water 
route while leading his army over- 
land. This separation of troops from 
supplies resulted in the spectacle of 
an army subsisting on a diet of oys- 
ters, the only food they could find im- 
mediately available. 

Loss of food by spoilage—caused by 
inadequate packaging and poor pres- 
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ervation—was enormous. The _ infe- 
rior quality of the food furnished by 
profiteering contractors aggravated 
the situation. When Howe evacuated 
Boston he left behind 61 barrels of 
pork, 1,000 pounds of cheese, 12 casks 
of raisins, 32 firkins of butter, 393 
bags of bread, and a “Quantity of 
Mutton in puncheons, spoiled in cur- 


supply, nonsupply, and even oversup. 
ply. Of the bagged bread provided for 
Burgoyne’s expedition, over a quarter 
had to be condemned as unfit for con. 
sumption. In July 1777 the New York 
Commissary General reported that the 
amount of peas shipped to him was 
far in excess of the Army’s needs ani 
was spoiling on his hands. The only 
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The English published this cartoon as a result of Burgoyne’s defeat by Gates at Sara- 
toga. It implies their army’s need for food and other supplies. 


ing.” It was all, he declared, “unfit 
for His Majesty’s troops to eat.” 


Errors in Supply 

The commissary in New York in 
1776 reported that the bags in which 
bread and peas were shipped were 
hopelessly weak and rotten, and that 
the flour casks would barely stand 
moving. The records abound in stories 
of bad supply, sloppy handling, mis- 
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reason he did not send it back, he 
declared, was for fear some contrac-§, 
tor would repurchase it and ship it 
right back to him! 

There are numerous records of ras-§ 
cality among the food contractors. 
They cheated consistently on weights 
and measures; shortages in flour, rum, 
and beef were concealed by the simple 
expedient of packing stones in barrel) 
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ontainers. Nor was it only the sup- 
liers who yielded to the temptation 
f what we call today the “fast buck.” 
.M@he commissaries themselves seemed 
» have found ways of turning their 
ilitary connections into personal cap- 
al assets. 

An investigation of irregularities 
ocerning the arrival of 17 cargo 


= « Bhips at New York during the fall 


nd winter of 1776 disclosed that the 
oods had arrived in New York in 
ood condition (according to testi- 
ony of the ship masters concerned), 
ut that large quantities of flour, 
read, and peas had been left for 
ays on the wharf in driving rain and 
mow after being unloaded. At least 
me witness declared that after the 
read and flour had become thoroughly 
naked, the commissary sold it, then 
rought it back, and then issued it for 
eeding troops. The insinuation of 
ismanagement and profiteering was 
ever successfully denied by the com- 
issary, who was later removed from 


‘ood Aboard Ship 
The civilian commissioners respon- 
ible for provisioning the fighting 
orees in America were also those 
hho stocked the transports with food 
jfor the transatlantic trip. Frederick 
btfried Seume, a theological student 
pressed into a German regiment, 
ft a graphic account of the ship- 
oard rationing. According to him, 
ork and peas were the staples, with 
alt beef and ship biscuit to add flavor 
nd variety. The pork he describes as 
cing four or five years old, black on 
he outside with a band of yellow 
rrounding a small bit of white in 
e center. The salt beef was about 
e@ same. The biscuits were so hard 
at they sometimes had to be broken 
Y pounding with a cannon ball, and 
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were reputed to be more than 20 
years old—surplus left over from the 
Seven Years’ War. The German writer 
said of the ship, “It stank between 
the decks like the Styx, Phlegethon, 
and Cocytus all together.” 

It is perhaps true that the Ma-I- 
miss-your-apple-pie attitude was pres- 
ent in 1776, but there is evidence to 
indicate that the British and German 
soldiers sleeping six to a bed “spoon- 
fashion” in the sailing transports of 
the east-to-west supply route had good 
reason to complain. 


Tactics or Logistics? 

It has often been said that the 
British tactics, successful on the open 
battlefields of Europe, were out of 
place in the wilderness of the New 
World. This is undoubtedly correct; 
the blundering failures and crippling 
successes of head-on attacks in the 
face of aimed and accurate fire con- 
firm it. But certainly negligence, mis- 
handling, inefficiency, and profiteer- 
ing in the logistical system were ma- 
jor contributory factors. Even with 
present-day communications systems, 
fast vessels, and centralized control, 
the transoceanic supply of major 
forces is difficult and perilous. In the 
days of voice and visual communica- 
tions, sailing ships, and a complete 
lack of centralized control it was a 
thing of wonder that the British forces 
in America received any supplies at 
all. 

Whether the British Army would 
have triumphed in the “colonial po- 
lice action” had their logistics been 
better, is obviously subject to ques- 
tion. However, it is certain that by 
better logistics some of the major 
British disasters could have been 
averted. Disasters such as the Battle 
of Bennington would never have been 
met at all. 
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Colonel A. Tsvyetkov, Soviet Army 


Normally the MILITARY REVIEW 
does not cover tactical operations at 
the company level; however, we are 
departing from this policy in this 
particular article since it deals with 
Soviet forces and provides an in- 
sight into the detailed planning and 
coordination which may be expected 
in their small unit actions. The so- 
lution presented here to a tactical 
problem, based on an assumed sit- 
uation, is in sharp contrast to the 
steamroller tactics attributed to 
Soviet operations in World War II. 
—Editor. 


Ay air-transported rifle company 
is capable of fulfilling a number of 
combat missions in support of the op- 
erations of its parent unit or other 
frontline forces. It can, for instance, 
seize important objects in the depths 
of an enemy’s disposition (watercourse 
crossings, dominant elevations, road 
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junctions), or even annihilate enem 
staffs, isolated columns, and depots. 

Such a rifle company, as a part of 
larger airborne landing force, may }i 
assigned one of three possible mis 
sions: to prevent the movement of en 
emy reserves into the main area of 
combat; to seize and destroy materi 
or defenses; or to cover the assembli 
area of the other airborne landin 
forces. 

Having received his combat mis 
sion, the commander of the rifle com 
pany studies both his assignment ani 
the combat situation, and makes hi 
decision. The process of making a ée 
cision with respect to combat opers 
tions in the enemy’s rear has its sin 
gularities. The commander of thi 





This article originally appeared 
in VOYENNYY VYESTNIK (USSR), 
March 1961. Translation by Mr. 
LaVergne Dale, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 
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rifle company must, in fact, make two 
decisions at the same time: one as to 
the airborne phase of his mission 
(calculations relative to personnel, 
materiel, ammunition, helicopter 
loads, and transportation), the other 
as to actual combat tactics in the 
framework of the whole landing op- 
eration, together with subsequent ac- 
tions. 


As a rule, the decisions are made 
by means of a map (on a specially 
constructed model of the location) and 
on the basis of extremely limited data 
relative to the“enemy. Lack of suf- 
ficient advance data usually requires 
the company commander to postpone 
his detailed tactical decisions until 
after the landing itself. 


In his initial decision the company 
commander establishes several fac- 
tors. He selects the objective on which 
to concentrate his main forces. He 
organizes his combat formations, 
determining missions for the rifle pla- 
toons and allotting forces and mate- 
riel. He decides on the kind of maneu- 
vering to be employed during the 
course of the mission. He determines 
a plan of communication and coordi- 
nation within the company and with 
the neighboring units. 

Let us suppose—with the aid of the 
accompanying sketch—that a rifle com- 
pany, reinforced with five recoilless 
guns, a mortar platoon, and two sec- 
tions of combat engineers, is assigned 
a mission: It is to make a landing by 
helicopters into the area one kilome- 
ter east of elevation 192.4 and to de- 
stroy an enemy artillery column pro- 
ceeding along the Alfa-Bravo Road. 
(See sketch.) 

Having studied his mission and the 
tactical situation, the company com- 
mander decides that it is most advan- 
tageous to destroy the enemy column 
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as it approaches the bridge across th 
stream Tango. He will adapt the co 
bat formation of his company to thi 
concept. 

It will be advantageous for two sq 
tions of the 3d Rifle Platoon, three » 
coilless guns, and company machin 
guns to take up positions on the wemp 
edge of Mike Woods, on the southwe 
edge of Foxtrot Woods, and on th 
south slopes of elevation 179.5. Th 
will thus be able to open fire sim 
taneously against the enemy column 


Employment of Main Forces 

The main forces of the compa 
(1st and 2d Rifle Platoons, reinfore 
with a recoilless gun and four comh 
engineers each) must be employed 
direct seizure and destruction of g 
and tractors. In order to ensure defe 
of the enemy column, it is necess 
to take measures for exploding 
mote-controlled mines in its_ pat 
Mines must also be planted in fron 
of the company’s own subordinat 
units, in order to render maneuve 
difficult for the enemy’s armored car 
riers. 

Battle formation is secured by the 
simultaneous fire of all the company’ 
fire means on the enemy’s moving co 
umn. The formation comprises sufi 
cient forces and means to seize ant 
destroy the column of artillery. Th 
weak point in the battle formation is 
its insufficiently secured right flank 
But the commander of the compat! 
has been able, in advance, to organiz 
mutual action with the neighbor 0 
the right, who has been assigned the 
mission of annihilating the remain 
ing forces of the enemy column. 

Having worked out in detail his ca 
culations for the airborne phase 0 
his mission, the commander of tht 
company issues his operation order! 
In addition to assigning the subordi 





ate units to their combat missions, 
e schedules their helicopter trans- 
portation and indicates what their op- 
rations will be after debarkation. 


Shelicopter Embarkation 

In the departure area, on the signal 
»apf the helicopter unit commander, the 
ompany commander orders the sub- 
prdinate units by groups to the heli- 
opters. (The number of a helicopter 
has been announced beforehand to 
whe leader of each group.) The groups 
ine up four to five paces from the 


Pa. bs 


i 


oe a 


@The company commander directs the op- 
erations of his main force 


tails of the helicopters. The group 
Braders (platoon, section, or team 
fommanders) report to the aircrew 
commanders their readiness for em- 
barkation, and turn over to them a 
list of personnel and an inventory of 
Pthe loads to be transported, with a 
.mstatement of weights. After this, they 
direct the embarkation, seeing to the 
‘Joorrectness of personnel placement. 
._ Blater, during flight, they will enforce 
Bthe rules of in-flight behavior. 
The company commander person- 
. Bally supervises the embarkation of his 
subordinate units and the loading of 
the weapons and other cargo. He then 
teports to the superior commander 
the readiness of his company for 
[transfer to the combat area. 
Disembarking in the landing area, 
the company quickly assumes the nec- 
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essary formation, and without delay 
undertakes the mission assigned to it. 

In our example the company com- 
mander, immediately after debarka- 
tion, sends out separate reconnais- 
sance patrols in three directions—to- 
ward elevation 192.4, Mike Woods, 
and elevation 179.5. This choice of 
directions may be explained not only 
by the fact that they quickly lead the 
patrols into the area of anticipated 
combat operations, but also by the 
fact that they cut across the enemy 
column’s main routes of possible ma- 
neuver. The separate reconnaissance 
patrols can be easily redirected at any 
time for the security of the company’s 
open flanks. 


Combat Assignments 

The commander of the company 
now sends a platoon, along with com- 
bat engineers, to plant land mines on 
the roadway—the enemy artillery’s 
route of march. The platoon also 
plants mines before the positions 
marked for occupation by the rifle 
platoons. 

After some time, the main forces of 
the company, in platoon columns, be- 
gin their movement behind the sep- 
arate reconnaissance patrols. The 
company commander, maintaining 
constant contact with the patrols and 
his own senior commander, reformu- 
lates more precisely, as he moves, the 
missions of his subordinate units. The 
commander now learns that the en- 
emy artillery is moving in platoon 
formation with armored carriers of 
infantry before and behind it. He is- 
sues more exact orders to the combat 
elements: The 1st Rifle Platoon is to 
proceed to the brush-covered area 150 
meters south of Mike Woods, make a 
fire onslaught, and attack enemy ar- 
tillery pieces at the tail of the column. 

The 2d Rifle Platoon is to move onto 
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the west slopes of elevation 179.5 to 
attack the lead guns. 

The 3d Rifle Platoon (less one sec- 
tion) with recoilless guns and com- 
pany machineguns is to destroy the 
guns and the enemy infantry in the 
armored carriers in the center of the 
column. 

The mortar platoon from its fire 
position (the brush-covered area 300 
meters west of elevation 179.5) is to 
support the attack of the 1st and 2d 
Rifle Platoons. 

The combat engineers are to install 
remote-controlled land mines on the 
roadway, and irregularly in front of 
the company subordinate units. 

The observation post and the com- 
pany reserves (a section of the 3d 
Rifle Platoon) are to wait behind the 
combat formation of the 2d Rifle Pla- 
toon. 


Readjustment of Missions 

Readjustment of the subordinate 
units’ missions is required by the fact 
that the enemy has dispersed his guns 
in the column, placing armored car- 
riers of infantry at the head and in 
the rear. Rearrangement of the com- 
pany combat formation will ensure 
maximum fire action against the col- 
umn, with asimultaneous blow 
against the guns. 

The combat engineers, who are be- 
ing covered by the separate reconnais- 
sance patrols, mine a few stretches of 
the road and also the bridge across 
the stream Tango. In the meanwhile, 
the 3d Rifle Platoon with its attached 
machineguns and recoilless rifles 
takes its position and secures timely 
departure of the 1st and 2d Rifle Pla- 
toons into jumpoff positions. 

The company commander moves 
forward to a point behind the 2d Rifle 
Platoon. There, after checking in de- 
tail the data concerning the enemy 
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the roadway. 

The 3d Rifle Platoon, the recoilles 
guns, the machineguns, and the mor 
tars sweep the enemy armored ca: 
riers, tractors, and motor vehicly 
with concentrated fire. 


Beginning the Attack 

The 1st and 2d Rifle Platoons be 
gin the attack. Operating with cou: 
age and resolution they annihilate th 
infantry in the armored carriers an 
the crews of the guns, thereby permit 
ting the combat engineers an oppor 
tunity to destroy the guns and am 
munition. During the attack, th 
enemy’s communication means an 
destroyed to prevent his calling « 
nearby reserves. 

The company commander direct 
the operations of his main forces. Di 
rectly under his orders, his troops de 
stroy the enemy materiel, the exist: 
ence of which obstructs his principud 
mission (destruction of the guns ani 
ammunition). With his reserve, the 
company commander reinforces sub- 
ordinate units at need. Having noted, 
for example, that the enemy’s sil- 
machinegunners have _ dismountel 
from the armored carriers and ar 
trying to take shelter in the wayside 
ditch, the commander concentrates ot 
them the additional fire of the mor 
tars. If the 2d Rifle Platoon is slow 
in destroying the enemy’s leading 
guns, the commander directs the re 
serves (a section of the 3d Rifle Pla 
toon with company machineguns) ty 
assist it. 

Having fulfilled their mission, thé 
Ist and the 2d Rifle Platoons, on: 
signal from the company commander 
begin their departure for the assem 
bly area. Behind them move the r 
maining units, covering themselve 
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ith fire. In the brush-covered area particular combat mission will be con- 
tingent on several factors: impor- 
tance of the enemy target, strength 
of enemy forces, capability of the 
company’s organic and attached 
means, location, and other circum- 
stances. 

In the example here presented, an 
airborne rifle company destroys a col- 
umn of enemy artillery on the march. 


In the assembly area, the rifle com- 
pany assumes a position of perimeter 
defense. At this point, having joined 
vith the main forces of the landing, 


he company operates under orders of — Such an action should be considered, 
in the main, as a measure for seizing 
As demonstrated here, an air- and destroying isolated objectives in 
ransported rifle company is able to the enemy’s rear area. The whole ac- 
fulfill the most varied of missions. tion occurs within the context of a 
he actual scope and nature of any larger airborne operation. 


the senior commander. 





. .. mobility is of the utmost importance to the battle commander. He 
must be on the move most of the time, and his key staff members must 
move with him. As a commander in Europe, I flew as much or more than 
many of my aviators. There is no substitute for the personal presence of 
the commander; yet greater dispersion has made this personal contact more 
difficult at a time when it is increasingly important... . 


Which brings me to the most important point of all—Army aviation 
must constantly focus on the problems that will be facing our future lower 
echelon units, for the future of Army aviation lies to a large degree in the 
lower echelon commander knowing and using his organic aviation with con- 
fidence. He will be reluctant to give up the first jeep as long.as he doubts 
the ability of his light observation helicopter to go WHEN he wants to go 
WHERE he wants to go. He will never deliberately divorce himself from his 
ground line of communication until he is convinced the air LOC can meet 
his requirements. His faith in aviation can only come from a demonstrated 
capability and availability, which must steadily improve if we are to witness 
the progress in the aviation program which we desire. 


General Clyde D. Eddleman 





The Central Treaty Organization 


‘Su Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO) is the successor of the 
Turkish-Iraqi Mutual Assistance Pact 
which was later joined by Great Brit- 
ain, Pakistan, and Iran to protect the 
Middle East from the dangers of Com- 
munist aggression. The overthrow of 
the Faisal regime and Iraq’s subse- 
quent withdrawal from the Baghdad 
Pact led to the ‘conversion of the al- 
liance into CENTO. Changes evolved 
in the organization but not in its fixed 
goals. 

Although the alliance can be traced 
back to a suggestion of the United 
States, America so far has declined to 
join the military pact as a full-fledged 
member. However, the United States 
is closely associated with CENTO and 
bound to the individual member states 
by bilateral defense agreements. 

Contrary to prevailing opinions and 
in contrast to NATO, which was 
formed for political as well as military 
reasons, the member states of CENTO 
united only and solely in the interest 
of “their security and defense.” While 
the Atlantic Pact Organization has 
been especially successful in military 
respects, the most promising develop- 
ment of CENTO is in the technical 
and economical fields. Some of the 
most important accomplishments are 
the development of telecommunica- 
tions in the areas of CENTO, the 
establishment of a scientific center 
for atomic energy and medicine in 
Tehran, and an educational establish- 
ment for cattle breeding in Karachi. 
A number of agricultural schools in 
Turkey must also be mentioned. 
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The different development is due t; 
the fact that, at the moment, the sg 
curity of the CENTO nations—whic¢ 
block from a strategic point of viey 
the realization of a Soviet dream, 
harbored from czaristic times, to po: 
sess a port at the Indian Ocean an 
to control the exit of the Black Sea-— 
is more endangered by Communist ir. 
filtration than aggression. 

The possibility of a direct aggre 
sion is eliminated for the time bein 
because that would immediately pr 
voke the United States. This woul 
also be true of an indirect aggressior 
—that is, an attack by a Soviet sate 
lite directed by the Kremlin; for in 
stance, an attack against Turkey by 
the Bulgarians. This also would com 
pel NATO to interfere. 

The most imminent danger is Con: 
munist infiltration and this can only 
be checked by raising the living stani- 
ards and by reforming and strength 
ening the social structures of regional 
member states of the organization 
The significance of these goals in wi 
ning a peaceful victory in the so-called 
competition between the East and 
West should not be overlooked. 

The Council of Ministers of CENT( 
countries held a meeting in the latter 
part of April in Ankara in order ti 
discuss the situation in the sphere 0 





This is an adaptation of an anon- 
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the pact and the adjoining territories. 
It was the ninth meeting of this body 
since the formation of the defense or- 


| ganization. The final communique re- 


veals that the foreign ministers noted 
with satisfaction that the integrity 
and independence of CENTO nations 
had not been impaired in any way 
during the past months. 

Mr. Rusk, the American Secretary 
of State, expressly assured the mem- 
bers during the session that the 
United States is prepared for contin- 
ued cooperation with the states of the 
pact. Mr. Rusk described the goals of 
CENTO as an increase in security for 
the pact states, facilitation of their 
economical growth, and development 
of democracy. 

Practical results have been shown 
by the ministerial council in resolu- 
tions to create the position of a mili- 
tary chief of staff for CENTO and to 
expedite the improvement of the road 


and railroad systems, the ports, and 
signal communications between the 
member states. The task of the chief 
of staff will be the coordination of the 
defense planning of the individual 
member states with the existing mili- 
tary committee. 


It is surprising that CENTO, in 
spite of strong attacks from neigh- 
boring countries and only moderate 
support from the West, has stood its 
ground now for six years. The reasons 
for this are manifold, but it may be 
explained by its aloofness toward the 
policy of Pan-Arabian nationalism. 
At the beginning, the situation for 
the defense organization was filled 


with political contradictions. Some 
governments in the Middle East urged 
a pact leaning to the West, but the 
Arabian disputes were bound to bring 
individual nations in opposition to the 
Western Powers. 


The resolution of the ministerial 
council of CENTO “to lay the first 
cornerstone of the future military 
structure” is nothing but a precau- 
tionary measure for the period of 
solidification. The Shah of Iran has 
urged for some time the establishment 
of a military command structure for 
CENTO and the assembly of certain 
troop contingents because he consid- 
ers his country more exposed and less 
protected than the other member 
states. 


The forces which are available in 
case of a military threat have been 
equipped by the United States. Iran 
and Turkey can provide contingents 
of 14 divisions and 22 divisions, re- 
spectively, of draftees serving two 
years, and Pakistan has eight divi- 
sions consisting of volunteers. Weak- 
nesses are the relative lack of techni- 
cal knowledge, especially in Turkey 
and Iran, and, in many instances, out- 
moded equipment. 


When now the United States ex- 
pressly assures that she wants con- 
tinued cooperation with CENTO, two 
decisive facts seem to be responsible: 
first, Washington wants to counteract 
any doubts within CENTO concerning 
continuing US support, and, second, 
the US wants to convert the present 
“restless truce” in the Middle East 
into a lasting peace. 
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René Vallet 


The article which precedes this 
one presents a brief summary of 
the Central Treaty Organization. 
This article on Iran, the article on 
“American Alliances With Asian 
Countries” in the December 1960 
issue, and “Turkey and Global Strat- 
egy” in the June 1961 issue pro- 
vide individual discussions of the 
three countries of CENTO which 
form the West-oriented tier across 
the Middle East.—Editor. 





= developments in the eco- 
nomic and political field have caused 
some observers to fear that Iran might 
once more become one of the major 
sensitive spots in the East-West con- 
flict and that her membership in the 
Central Treaty Organization (CEN- 
TO)—the alliance which replaced the 
Baghdad Pact after Iraq’s defection 
—would be seriously impaired. 
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Iran, crossroad of the world, of peo- 
ple, and of influences, has retained her 
own true physiognomy through the 
centuries. Situated between Europe 
and Asia, she is a hinge which con- 
nects many countries. She is bounded 
on the north by Turkey, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Soviet Union (the border 
with the USSR extends over 1,800 
kilometers), on the east by Afghanis- 
tan and Pakistan, on the south by the 
Persian Gulf—opposite Saudi Arabia 
—-and the Gulf of Oman, and on the 
west by Iraq. Her terrain does not fa- 
cilitate communications to the heart 
of this vast country of 1,645,000 
square kilometers, three times the 
area of France. 





Translated from the original 
article which -appeared in the 
REVUE DE DEFENSE NATIONALE 
(France) July 1961. 
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There are many races on the cen- 
tral plateau, but the Persians are pre- 
dominant. One finds, beside the Kurds 
in the west, the Turcomans in the Cas- 
pian provinces, the Turks in Azerbai- 
jan, and the Mongols, the Arabs, and 
the Armenians. The official language 
is Persian, but most of the greater 
minorities have retained their own 
dialects. This diversity is the same 
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numerous small towns the population 
is composed of peasants, people living 
by agriculture. Some 10 years ago the 
number of villages was estimated at 
40,000—each of them counting 300 
persons as an average—and the num- 
ber of settled rural families at 2.7 
million. There are from two to three 
million nomads who live in tents and 
who, at the approach of the cold sea- 


Iran has over 40,000 villages such as this. The houses form an enclosure which serves, 
among other things, as a pen for the cattle at night. 


in religion. The religion of the state 
is Islam in its Shiite form which dif- 
fers from the Orthodox Mohamme- 
danism (Sunnite) in some points of 
dogma. There are many peculiar sects 
as well as a small number of Christians 
and Jews. 

The population, which increases 
each year by 500,000, is about 20 mil- 
lion, of which 75 percent live in the 
country. The rural characteristic is 
accentuated by the fact that in the 
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son, leave the mountains to migrate 
to the lowlands. 

The number of townspeople has in- 
creased considerably since the end of 
the 19th century. The population of 
Tehran has doubled since 1942 and 
has now reached 1.7 million inhabit- 
ants. Tabriz, capital of Azerbaijan, 
counts 800,000 inhabitants and Isfa- 
han, 270,000. 

The spreading of liberal ideas and 
the weakness of the Kajar dynasty 
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provoked the revolution of 1906 from 
which a constitutional monarchy 
emerged. The last Kajar was de- 
throned in 1925 and the old Colonel 
Pahlavi, Minister of War, was pro- 
claimed King with the name Shah 
Riza. An energetic and intelligent pa- 
triot, he did his utmost to abolish the 
feudal system and to advance the 
country. In 1941 he abdicated in favor 


the oil dispute. In May 1951, Prime 
Minister Mossadegh had the oil na. 
tionalization law passed, in 1952 4 
law on the reform of agriculture, and 
at the beginning of 1953 a law na. 
tionalizing the Caspian Fisheries. The 
economic confusion which followed 
the nationalization of the oil industry 
led to the fall of Mossadegh one year 
later. The principle of nationalization 


Refinery at Abadan, part of Iran’s nationalized oil industry 


of his son Mohammed, the present 
sovereign. 

In January 1942 a treaty of alliance 
was signed with Great Britain and 
the United States which permitted 
those countries to move troops and 
use roads and railroads in Iran in 
transporting war materiel destined 
for the USSR. 

During the period immediately after 
the war, the political outlook of Iran 
was strongly affected by the Soviet’s 
occupation of the province of Azer- 
baijan and, after their evacuation, by 


was maintained, but in 1954 an agree- 
ment was reached on the use and con- 
trol of oil properties which permitted 
foreign companies, particularly Brit- 
ish, to continue operations on a profit- 
sharing basis. In 1955 Iran joined the 
Baghdad Pact. 


These dates explain the story of 
Iran’s diplomacy in recent years. The 
geographical position of the country 
and its place among oil producers 
obliged Iran to try to protect a cer- 
tain equilibrium in her foreign rela- 
tions. A friendship treaty with the 
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Soviets was signed in 1921. It is un- 


-Pder the terms of this treaty and the 


uaranty and Neutrality Treaty of 
1 October 1922 that the Soviets 
laimed the right to occupy Iran in 
1942. On 15 August 1955, Iran con- 
luded a Friendship and Economic 


vETreaty with the United States. On 
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he other hand, Iran’s joining the 
Baghdad Pact brought about an ex- 
hange of notes with the Soviets in 
1955. A new agreement between Teh- 
yan and Washington in 1958, result- 
ing in the creation of CENTO, caused 
Moscow to make statements question- 
ing Iran’s neighborliness in October 
and December of that year. 


e Government and Politics 

The present government of Iran is 
a constitutional monarchy. The leg- 
islative power is executed collectively 
by the sovereign and the Parliament. 
Laws must, therefore, be approved by 
the Parliament and signed by the 
Shah. Yet, granting appropriations 
and interpreting laws is the sole re- 
sponsibility of the Parliament which 
is composed of two assemblies: the 
Chamber of 162 members elected by 
universal suffrage for two years, and 
the S nate which was not instituted 
until 1949. Half of the Senate—that 
is, 30 members—are nominated by the 
Shah and the other half are elected. 
All male Iranians over the age of 21 
have the right to vote. 

The political parties are predomi- 
nantly influenced by personalities. The 
Communist Tudeh Party was founded 
in 1942 but outlawed in 1954. Two 
new parties founded during recent 
years are the Nationalist Party, es- 
tablished by Dr. Eghbal, former coun- 
cil president, and the People’s Party 
which maintains a leftist policy. The 
Shah appoints the ministers, but they 
are responsible to the Parliament. 
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The major part of the land is in 
the hands of the noble families, in 
spite of the large distribution of 
lands which formerly belonged to the 
Crown. Of the 2.7 million rural fami- 
lies, 1.6 million—that is, nearly 60 
percent—own no personal property. 
The majority, some 620,000, own less 
than one hectare of land, and 5,000 
representing the middle class have 
more than 100 hectares. The peasants 
must give a large part of their crops 
to the landholders. The villages, like 
the land, often belong to a single fam- 
ily, and the mayor represents not the 
government but the landlords. Own- 
ers of 20 to 30 hectares are insignif- 
icant in number. 


Living Standards 

Efforts have been made to improve 
education. There are 11,000 primary 
and secondary schools. Advanced in- 
struction is given in the six universi- 
ties at Tehran, Tabriz, Meshed, Shi- 
raz, Isfahan, and Ahwaz, and in 
the numerous technical and science 
schools. France’s cultural influence is 
evident. There are official French edu- 
cational establishments—the Franco- 
Iranian Institute, the French second- 
ary school of Tehran—and private 
institutions such as the St. Louis Col- 
lege. The French language is readily 
spoken in the well-to-do classes. The 
Persians have a long tradition of lit- 
erature and art. 

The living standard of the majority 
of the population, although rising for 
the last 10 years, is still low. The 
peasant’s share of income from farm 
work gives him a bare subsistence. 
Industrial wages are low. Purchasing 
power has increased but little, be- 
cause prices have been increasing dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Food prices 
have increased nearly twelvefold, rent 
twenty-ninefold, and the average of 
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all other commodities, approximately 
thirteenfold—to cite a few. Social re- 
forms showed some effect only after 
1955. 

The inadequacy of communications 
and the necessity to resort to foreign 
financing pose serious problems for 
Iran’s economy. 


Economic Planning 

The oil conflict created by Mossa- 
degh upset the provisions of Iran’s 
First Seven-Year Plan; a second plan 
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deficit in the governmental budget, 
Nevertheless, the accomplishments 
have been significant, including the 
construction of dams, factories, and 
railroads. 

A foreign exchange crisis, which 
was accentuated in the fall of 1960, 
could only be resolved by an appeal 
to the International Monetary Fund 
and a loan from the United States. 

The government of Tehran wanted 
Iran’s position of 1951 to be restored 
—hefore the nationalization of the oil 







iE. 


The Persian Gulf port of Khorramshahr is being modernized under Iran’s seven-year 
plan for economic development 


was approved by the Parliament in 
March 1956. It provided for a total 
expenditure of 70 billion rials, the 
parity of the rial being fixed at 75 
to the dollar. It is this plan which is 
now in force. The plan is primarily 
designed to improve the budget and 
services; the deficit is to be covered 
by oil revenues. The objectives of the 
plan have been cut to remedy the 
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industry she produced 60 percent of 
the oil of the Middle East. Today, she 
produces 20 percent and is in third 
place after Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 
With a population approaching 20 
million, the Iranian oil revenues are 
less than 14 pound sterling per per- 
son. They amount to 50 pound ster- 
ling per person for Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia, and 2,000 for Kuwait. 
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Iran’s economic problem has been 
dget.B complicated by a quarrel with Iraq 
nents # concerning navigation rights through 
y the the Shatt-al-Arab. The point in ques- 
_ and tion is one of prestige rather than a 

legal one. The revival of this dispute 
vhich ® caused the closing of the oil port of 
1960, 8 Abadan last February. 
ppeal® After the fall of Mossadegh, Iran 
Fund § received a billion dol’srs from the 
8. United States in various forms of 
anted B foreign aid. This assistance made it 
tored § possible for her to maintain an army 
he oil F of 200,000 and to embark on a pro- 

gram of economic improvement. 


Communism 

The evolution of a middle class con- 
stitutes a very important issue. In 
Iran it is comprised at this time of 
minor officials, teachers, and intellec- 
tuals who have awakened to political 
life. The liberal professions do not 
yet play a big role but from this class 
come 90 percent of the college stu- 
dents, whose influence is growing con- 
stantly. These are ardent youths eager 
for social transformation. Approxi- 
mately 14,000 students live abroad and 
when they return to their country they 
show a will, sometimes aggressive, to 
achieve rapid reforms in all fields. 
Naturally, they are targets for the 
Communist propaganda. The Tudeh 
Party concentrates its efforts on mak- 
ing them its future cadre. 

For 15 years the Communist Party 
has made an effort to appeal to the 
agricultural masses and to the urban 
proletariat. It counts on the latter for 
its intellectual support, for it is those 
whose standard of living is improving 
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wait. # who are most ardent to demand social 
g 20 F reforms. 

s are The boisterous revival of Iran’s Na- 
| pel- # tional Front, which sides openly with 


ster- Mossadegh, represents a real danger 
Saudi § for the Shah at a moment when his 
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liberal redistribution of land creates 
numerous adversaries among the land- 
owners. 


Current Problems 

The present Prime Minister, Amini, 
does not try to hide the difficulties of 
his task. He must gain the confidence 
of the people, galvanize latent ener- 
gies, reorganize finances, balance the 
budget, and improve the commercial 
balance. On 21 May, Mr. Amini con- 
firmed that his country would honor 
all its international obligations, and 
that he has no intention of withdraw- 
ing from CENTO. He thus rejected 
the demand of the National Front 
which called for neutrality and the 
withdrawal of Iran from this organi- 
zation. 

Iran’s situation must be evaluated 
in the light of conditions in her neigh- 
boring countries in the Middle East. 

In Iraq the official propaganda fore- 
casts brilliant economic prospects, but 
the cost of living and unemployment 
continue to increase. Kassem is caught 
between the desire to realize big eco- 
nomic plans and a consideration not to 
run counter to popular demand of the 
people. The nationalists of the right 
and the religious leaders reproach him 
for sparing the Communists and the 
followers of Nasser. The chiefs of the 
tribes are hostile to agricultural re- 
form, racial minorities agitate con- 
stantly, and the Communists wait. 

In Turkey the assembly adopted a 
new constitution on 27 May with 261 
votes and two abstentions. The choice 
of the date was symbolic, it was one 
year to the day since General Cemal 
Gursel seized power. A process of so- 
cial transformation has been set in 
motion and the First Five-Year Plan 
will be initiated next year. 

To grasp the importance of the 
Turkish factor, reference must be 
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Right, a student at the Tehran School of 
Social Work 


All photos courtesy of United Nations 


A village mother and child 
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made to the teachings of Jomini which 
state that success in strategy lies in 
the control of the lines of communica- 
tion. The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, it has often been said, 
will have the power to guard its key 
to the southern door if it preserves 
its control of the communication lines, 
meaning the control of the Mediter- 
ranean of which the Dardanelles is 
the “key.” 

In Saudi Arabia the structure of 
the state has been modified, and it 
was announced that the government 
will not renew the agreement for 
United States use of the airbase at 
Dahran when the current agreement 
expires in 1962. 


Oil and the Middle East 

Finally, on the international ex- 
change scene, the Oil Conference of 
Beirut in October 1960 substantiated 


' that the Arabian countries wanted to 


increase their benefits by charging an 
excessive rate to the European indus- 
tries that depend upon their produc- 


' tion. Naturally, the USSR encourages 


their demands but takes advantage of 
the opportunity by selling her own oil 


- on the European market. Greece, Tur- 
| key, and Yugoslavia already buy from 
| 25 to 40 percent of their consumption 
from the Soviet Union; Sweden and 


Norway from five to 15 percent; Italy 


| 20 percent; and West Germany im- 


ported two and one-half million tons 
in 1960. 

The Soviet oil is sold for $1.10 per 
barrel f. 0. b. at ports of the Black 
Sea, whereas the Middle East oil sells 


for $1.40 f. o. b. coast of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. In some cases the So- 
viet conditions are very favorable. 
This state of affairs is explained by 
the fact that the Soviets do not have 
to pay royalties and that their own 
oil requirements are relatively low be- 
cause they are able to satisfy their 
own industry from immense reserves 
of natural gas. On the other hand, the 
production of the USSR passed 37 
million tons in 1950, 150 million in 
1960. It is expected to reach 280 mil- 
lion by 1965, which would be nearly 
30 percent more than the present pro- 
duction of the Middle East. 

It is evident that the Western firms 
must reduce their prices to meet this 
competition and that the revenues 
which they pay to the states of the 
Middle East should be lowered at the 
same time. Moreover, it is evident that 
these states have great difficulties in 
balancing their budgets and that they 
blame it on the West. At this moment 
the USSR waits with open arms for 
them. 

Such is the economic and political 
outlook in the Middle East at the pres- 
ent time. There is hope that Iran, with 
the traditional qualities of her pop- 
ulation, the quality of her new elite, 
her demography in expansion, and her 
oil riches and industry, will get to the 
root of her problems. The manner in 
which this country has borne the re- 
cent crises shows signs of the strength 
which has made the old Persian Em- 
pire the key country of the Middle 
Fast. 
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WHAT! 


SUNY 
THE, WAR COLLEGES 


Captain Paul R. Schratz, United States Navy 


A MERICA is indulging in her fa- 
vorite indoor sport—throwing stones 
at her educational system. It is not 
surprising to find a unique military 
version of the game, in which the mil- 
itary educational system is the target. 
Such attacks generally are loosely 
wrapped in the phrases “more joint 
training” and “greater interservice 
unity’—aimed at bringing about a 
merger of the physical plants and cur- 
ricula of the services’ higher schools. 

The problem is more complex than 
the merger solution indicates. The fact 
that we do not now have all war col- 
leges merged in a single joint system 
does not mean that such a move never 
has been considered. Many senior offi- 
cers have supported such a program 
for many years. Nor could it mean 
that most responsible leaders do not 
fully and sincerely desire the obvious 
merits of greater harmony. 

One concludes that there must be 
still further reason why it may not 
be fully practicable to integrate the 
entire officer training system into a 
joint educational enterprise. 


The oldest of the war colleges is the 
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Naval War College in Newport, 
founded on 6 October 1884 by Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, United 
States Navy. But the idea of a college 
to teach senior military officers the 
art of war is much older, having been 
conceived many years before during 
the Civil War. 


Even among historians, few know 
that General Sherman during his 
“march to the sea” conferred with a 
young naval officer on how to protect 
the Army flank as he turned north- 
ward along the Georgia coast. The 
young naval officer was the same Ste- 
phen B. Luce, then a lieutenant com- 
mander commanding the monitor Pon- 
tiac, which was engaged in the siege 
of Charleston, South Carolina. Gen- 
eral Sherman commented that the 
Navy had been hammering away at 
Charleston for three years without re- 
sults. He indicated that he proposed 
to capture Columbia and thus cut off 
Charleston’s line of supplies, after 
which the big seaport would fall to 
the Navy “like a ripe pear.” 


Subsequent events occurred as pre- 
dicted by the general. The incident 
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impressed on Luce the fact that the 
same basic strategic principles apply 
equally to land and sea operations. As 
a result, the future admiral became 
convinced that the Navy should have 
a school where the art of war could 
be studied in its broadest aspects. 
Luce, thereafter, devoted his life to 
reforming the Navy system of higher 
education. Many years went by, of 


“gh t 
% ' 
oft 





course, before he finally gained enough 
support in the Navy Department to 
establish the school he visualized. 


A Traditional Joint Institution 

The important consideration here is 
that in establishing a school to study 
the art of war, Luce recognized even 
at that time not the purely service 
needs, but the need for education in 
broad strategy which underlies all 
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military high command. He visualized 
a war college as a joint institution. 
When the Naval War College finally 
became a reality, the first permanent 
staff member was a US Army officer, 
Tasker H. Bliss, who later founded 
the Army War College and ultimately 
served as Chief of Staff, US Army. 
He was only the first of the outstand- 
ing Army representation on the staff 


US Army 
Root Hall, United States Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 


of the Naval War College throughout 
the 75 years the doors of the school 
have been open. 

One may ask then, if the Naval War 
College started as the 19th century 
equivalent of a joint college, what ob- 
jection there could be to the same idea 
in the 20th century for all senior war 
colleges. 

Let us look further into the history 
of the joint war colleges. 
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The National War College was 
founded in 1946 under the leadership 
of the Army and primarily of the 
Chief of Staff, General Eisenhower. 
The Army War College in Washing- 
ton was made available for the pur- 
pose. The need for a national war 
college had been considered by many 
boards and committees studying the 
problem of higher military education 
in both the Army and Navy since the 
end of World War I. None of these 
boards, however, in the Navy at least, 
is known to have recommended that 
either the servicé school or National 
College be substituted for the other. 
Each was designed to fulfill a specific 
although complementary purpose. 


Unification Pro and Con 

Even though General Eisenhower 
as Chief of Staff—and his successor, 
General Bradley—was not convinced 
of the need for two separate colleges, 
his opinion differed from the prevail- 
ing opinion in the Army at that time. 
In June 1949 a special board under 
Lieutenant General Manton S. Eddy, 
Commandant of the Command and 
General Staff School, urged that the 
Army War College be reestablished 
to “fill the gap” in the system for 
providing adequate instruction for of- 
ficers at these higher levels. 

The board went on to observe that 
the National War College mission 
left insufficient time to teach Army, 
Navy and Air Force officers the details 
of their own services. Unless the Army 





Captain Paul R. Schratz is in com- 
mand of the USS Fulton. A graduate 
of the United States Naval Academy, 
he saw extensive service in submarines 
during World War II and the Korean 
War. He was graduated from the 
Naval War College in 1959 and stayed 
on as a member of the staff until 
June 1961. 
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officer came to the National War Col- 
lege already knowing the capabilities 
and limitations of his own service, 
and its organization, administration, 
techniques and strategic powers, he 
was not able to make his full contribu- 
tion in the common solution of mili- 
tary problems on national and inter- 
national scope. * 

Although the National War College 
was conceived and set up at a higher 
level of education than the senior serv- 
ice colleges, all the senior colleges in 
recent years, service and joint, have 
more or less attained the same educa- 
tional status. Requirements through- 
out the services for more emphasis on 
joint and combined operations, and 
the greatly increased need for officers 
trained for duty on joint staffs have 
been reflected in the increased em- 
phasis on joint education at each of 
the service schools. 


Today, the senior schools are all at 
approximately the same level of sen- 
iority and each has a similar program 
of study in the field of joint opera- 
tions and planning. One of the studies 
made recently at the Air University 
suggested that the senior service and 
joint schools are still not developing 
basic concepts and doctrine for joint 
planning and operations to the extent 
required by the present international 
situation, and that an inadequate 
number of officers is being trained 
and educated for joint assignment. 


The study was pointed toward a 
single service school, however. It 
recommended that consideration be 
given to the establishment of a top- 
level National Security University un- 
der the National Security Council- 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, consisting of a 
top-level College of Military Grand 





* Paraphrase from ‘Report of the Department 
of the Army Board on Educational System for 
Officers,” 15 June 1949. 
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Strategy, an intermediate Armed 
Forces Staff and Industrial College, 
and, at the bottom, service schools for 
Strategy and Service Support func- 
tions at command and staff level. It 
also urged that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in conjunction with the univer- 
sity, develop national defense doctrines 


clusion about their officers as a result 
of the same hearings. 

Even more recently, many outside 
the military family have criticized our 
current dearth of broad strategic 
thinking. Many professors on the uni- 
versity campuses, in particular, re- 
peatedly proclaim that the military is 


US Navy 


United States Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 


and concepts for military and other 
elements of national power. 

The Air Force study, in common 
with the other plans for a single uni- 
fied war college complex, again over- 
looks the fundamental fact that the 
basic purposes of the colleges are not 
the same. Subsequent to the contro- 
versy in 1949 over the B-36 and the 
roles and missions of the services, the 
Navy concluded that naval officers, 
even at the Naval War College, were 
not learning enough in the way of 
strategic doctrine. Many persons in 
the Air Force came to the same con- 
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not doing its homework in the field of 
strategy and that the civilian scholars 
have been forced to fill an intellectual 
void. 
Strategic Emphasis Needed 

Whether one accepts this rather un- 
palatable thesis at face value, he can 
hardly doubt that the emphasis on 
strategic doctrine by the military is 
not what we would like it to be. There 
is a great need for a new analysis of 
Mackinder and Mahan, Clausewitz and 
Jomini in a manner which seems to 
have died with Mahan. The strategy 
of the nuclear age should be welded 
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into a modern military doctrine ap- 
plying equally to liquid space, to the 
air oceans, and to solar space beyond. 
The development of strategy, in short, 
has simply fallen behind technological 
development. Strategy is not guiding 
weapon development; the weapon is 
dictating strategy. Here lies the need 
for the continued separate mission 
for each of the service war colleges 
—and for the joint schools—each in 
its proper place. 

“Merging” the colleges or otherwise 
placing them under joint control must 
not presuppose a, common, identical 
curriculum for all. The purpose of the 
service war college differs from that 
of the national just as the national 
and industrial colleges differ from each 
other. 

The National War College places 
major emphasis on joint and com- 
bined operations with enough stress 
on the service concepts to allow max- 
imum participation in politico-mili- 
tary studies. The service war colleges 
also stress joint and combined opera- 
tions but each places major emphasis 
on study of maritime, or land, or air 
strategy. 

The studies could be done on a three- 


service basis but not efficiently. The 
Navy develops strategy for submarine 
operations at its submarine school, 
where naval aviators participate on 
a contributing basis. It would be 
grossly wasteful of effort to organize 
such studies on a half and half basis, 
just as assigning equal quotas of sub- 
mariners at an air warfare school 
would be wasteful. 

Many observers feel that much 
would be gained by joint control of 
war college education. This is partic- 
ularly true for the Navy, where plans 
for progressive, integrated education 
lag behind those of the other services. 
There is little more need to merge the 
colleges than there is to merge Har- 
vard and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, even though both are 
in Cambridge and both have a common 
overlap in the social sciences. If seri- 
ous consideration is given to placing 
the war colleges under joint control, 
it is vital that equally serious consid- 
eration be given to allowing the serv- 
ices to establish curricula. Either the 
development of strategic doctrine 
must be achieved within the service 
schools, or a new school within each 
service must be set up for the purpose. 





. .. the bedrock requirements remain for skilled and dedicated profes- 
sionals to run the Army itself during a period of evolution and change. We 
look to these men to administer, train, and maintain in a state of razor-sharp 
combat readiness, the farflung units of the United States Army worldwide. 


General George H. Decker 
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ON-CALL: 


WHAT DOES I] 


Major Joseph L. Strelecki, Jr., United Sta 


i 


BS 1 


W: MUST say what we mean, 
especially when in many cases one 
group plans and another group car- 
ries out those plans according to the 
spoken or written word. When a pre- 
cise set of terms is available, loose- 
ness in their application can lead only 
to misunderstanding. An example of 
this misunderstanding exists in the 
field of nuclear fire planning. This 
confusion stems primarily from the 
misuse of the term “on-call.” 

The misuse derives from two 
sources: first, the attempt to apply 
nonnuclear fire planning terms to nu- 
clear planning without first qualifying 
the terms; second, the understandable 
peacetime and academic preoccupa- 
tion with formal written plans to 
cover all operations. 

Since it is difficult in the classroom 
or command post exercise to portray 
realistically normal operations with 
their hour-by-hour or minute-by-min- 
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ute decisions and actions, we attempt 
to compensate by providing for a wide 
range of variables. Nuclear fire plan- 
ning reflects such an attitude. 

If two planners—in the field or 
classroom—tackle identical military 
situations requiring planned employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons, they often 
will develop solutions differing in 
basic approach. One plan may sched- 
ule a few nuclear fires and designate 
some of the targets as on-call targets 
according to a priority ordered by the 
commander. Another plan may sched- 
ule the same fires for delivery but will 
then cover the width and depth of the 
division zone with what the planner 
will term on-call fires. 

The basic difference in the two plans 
evolves from whether on-calls are ex- 
pected to be ready to fire at a moment’s 
notice or whether they are merely 
locations designated for future refer- 
ence as possible targets. This may 
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seem to be an unimportant “paper” 
difference, but try to put one of the 
“everything on-call” plans into effect 
and the realities of physical and me- 
chanical limitations quickly appear. 
Reams of afteraction reports testify 
that saying one thing and meaning 
another just doesn’t work. 

A closer look at the term “on-call” 
will show how its proper application 
can assure a more responsive use of 
our nuclear weapons. 


The Terms 

An understanding of the term “pre- 
arranged fire” is essential to definition 
and classification of on-call. In Army 
Regulations 320-5, Dictionary of 
United States Army Terms, prear- 
ranged fire means supporting fire for 
which the fire data are prepared in 
advance, and which is delivered on a 
time schedule or on-call from the sup- 
ported troops. Field Manual 6-20, 


Field Artillery Tactics and Techniques 
likewise states that planned fire is 
delivered at a specified time or to meet 
an anticipated need for rapid delivery, 
for which firing data are prepared in 
advance and kept current. (Emphasis 


supplied.) For nuclear weapons the 
data that must be prepared in ad- 
vance includes target description, 
delivery system, yield, height of burst, 
maximum allowable circular error 
probable (CEP), estimated casualties, 
and predicted condition of the target 
after burst. (Figure 33, Nuclear Fire 
Plan, Field Manual 6-20.) 


Prearrangement clearly requires 





Major Joseph L. Strelecki, Jr., is a 
member of the faculty of the U. S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College. His service includes duty 
with the Air Force during World War 
II and the 3d Infantry Division in 
Korea. He is a graduate of the 1958- 
59 Regular Course of the USA CGSC. 


many detailed facts. This, in turn, in- 
fluences the definition of the term “on- 
call,” defined in Army Regulations 
320-5 as: “The term used to signify 
that a prearranged concentration, air 
strike, or barrage may be called for.” 


Field Manual 7-40, Infantry and 
Airborne Division Battle Groups, de- 
fines on-call fires as: “Unscheduled 
nuclear and nonnuclear fires planned 
for delivery, if requested, on desig- 
nated locations. Complete data for on- 
call fires, including required target 
analysis, are prepared in advance and 
kept current.” 

For general fire planning, Field 
Manual 6-20 defines on-call as 
“planned fires which are to be fired as 
requested. These fires may be prear- 
ranged or planned as to location 
only.” Later, in more specific passages, 
the manual says that “nuclear fires 
may be considered as prearranged or 
as targets of opportunity.” 


On-Call or Concentration? 

We can see that nuclear on-call fires 
must be prepared in detail to meet the 
requirement of being ready to fire 
rapidly. To plan the on-call fires of 
nuclear weapons properly, the same in- 
formation is needed to plan for one 
scheduled for fire at a specified time. 
The only missing elements are the 
decision to fire and when. 

It is evident that to correctly desig- 
nate locations as on-call, detailed tar- 
get intelligence is necessary. Cross- 
roads, likely assembly areas, defiles, 
and groups of houses or trees cannot 
by themselves be labeled targets since 
little of the required data is known. 

Your reaction may be that all of 
this is well and good, but you want 
something done about those areas that 
may later give trouble. You may be 
pleasantly surprised to learn (or be 
reminded) that a term exists for just 
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that usage. The Army Dictionary de- 
fines “concentration” as an area des- 
» ignated and numbered for future ref- 
» erence as a possible target. A nuclear 
’ concentration, then, is the proper term 
| for designating those locations on 
' which you might want to fire nuclear 
weapons if something develops. 
> Delivery Unit Capabilities 
' In addition to clearing the confu- 
sion of words, we must recognize the 
nuclear delivery unit’s problems and 


Readiness requires other things. A 
proper yield nuclear weapon and a 
delivery device are essential for each 
on-call fire you plan. In most foresee- 
able situations, we will exhaust our 
supply of nuclear weapons and de- 
livery means long before we have 
satisfied the urge to mark on-call fires 
on an overlay. Our nuclear delivery 
means, which are always vulnerable 
to enemy intelligence efforts, are par- 
ticularly easy to find when they are 


Well-planned artillery fire gives the infantryman the punch he needs when 
he calls for it 


| capabilities and how they affect our 
planning. Before the unit can fire an 
_ on-call mission, the round must be 
' checked out and ready, fuze settings 
made, gun or launcher must be in 
. position within range, ballistic and 
| metro computations completed, and 
the device laid in the proper direc- 
tion and elevation. Missiles and rock- 
ets require completion of fueling and 
checkout procedures. 
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in this readiness condition. This 
behooves us to keep in mind what we 
can do in planning on-call missioiis 
and what we are risking when we set 
them up. 

We also sometimes falsely assume 
that a profusion of on-call symbols on 
an overlay reduces unit preparation 
time. We like to hedge our bets. This 
is akin to the habit of preparing 25 
different counterattack plans, which 
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some commanders believe hold the 
solution to their defense problem. 
Ultimately, peo p1e—staff officers— 
must do these jobs and there is a 
physical limit to their capabilities. 
Beyond the staff level, another par- 
allel exists in these two situations— 
too many on-call fires and too many 
counterattack plans. A reasonable 
number of targets may be plotted and 
data compiled. Two or three sound 
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counterattack plans may be laid on inaccurately located possible targets} The : 
and thoroughly rehearsed. But exces- °° on-call does not save time. page m 
sive demands om the staff and troops A Proposed Plan clearly 
dilute the effort and resources of any A step-by-step procedure for real- It w 
unit and lull the commander into a istic planning, using proper terms and 
false sense of security. He discovers recognizing unit capabilities, follows: 
too tate that what he thought — First, schedule for delivery at a 
sound panning is really only mis- specified time those nuclear fires the th 
directed effort. . : 
commander must have to give him a of 
The Fallacy of On-Call chance of success in his mission. qu 
If the staff does its job well, there Second, plan on-call fires on those el 
seldom will be long delays between the _— specific targets the commander would) _— gy 
order to shoot and the delivery of the like to fire if he had more weapons! ™ 
weapon. Intelligence collection, evalua- or on which he might desire quick, p 
tion procedures, and the decision- delivery at a later time. To guide the| fi 
making processes take time. If an fire-support people, a priority for the| 
adequate and timely warning order is preparation of these on-call fires must 
given to the delivery unit when these be given for each phase of the opera- t 
procedures start, the round will be tion. P 
ready to go in most cases when or Third, for those places about which 
shortly after the decision is made to _ you have little information, that you 
fire. do not want to overlook, plan nuclear : 
Another reason for not covering an concentrations—areas designated and , 
overlay with vague on-call locations is numbered for future reference as pos- 
that delivery units can make only sible targets. Plotted with restraint 
j 
NUCLEAR 
SCHEDULED ON-CALL CONCENTRATIONS 
Low Low Nuclear 
Air A-2 Air B-3 concentrated 
area 
B2/85 | 20 KT A1/85 10 KT C-4 
TIME OF BURST: TIME OF BURST: 2,000 to 3,000 
H-15 ON-CALL METERS 
Nove 
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these concentrations may develop into 
on-call fires, based on more specific 
data and the relative importance of 
the target to the commander as the 
situation develops. 


The system shown on the preceding 


page may be used to mark the overlay 
clearly and comprehensively. 
It would be futile to plan in detail 


for the employment of all your nuclear 
weapons for the entire course of an 
operation. The enemy just isn’t that 
predictable or cooperative. 

All good plans are clear and real- 
istic. To be clear, the terms used must 
be understood and applied in the same 
manner by all—the people who plan 
and the people who do. Planners must 
also know what their units can do. 
Fancy plans do not change the capa- 
bilities of men and units to any ex- 
tent. Your plans are executed by 
people aided with machines; help 
them do their job and you assist the 
commander in doing his. 
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The old adage, ‘shoot, move, and communicate,’ has always represented 
the artillery’s well-organized interdependency. It symbolizes the teamwork 
of all the elements that make up the artillery. The modern battlefield re- 
quires even more and closer teamwork and a higher degree of interdepend- 
ency. And yet, seemingly working against this all-important oneness is an 
obvious factor—specialization. The complications that make up our present 
weapons system preclude the possibility of one man, or even a few men, 
possessing all the knowledge and technical skills required. The gunnery of- 
ficer can not do artillery’s job alone. 


In the past, if an artilleryman knew and understood . . . [a few simple 
terms,] he was a qualified artilleryman. With this knowledge, some luck, 
and much perseverance, he could inflict damage on the enemy by adjustment. 


But this is no longer good enough. Adjustment will be too time-consum- 
ing in future clashes. Gunnery must strive for the first-round, one-shot kill. 
This requires pinpoint accuracy of target location, which is not possible for 
the forward observer. Target acquisition is a growing demand, and like so 
many other facets of modern artillery, it is in the hands of skilled, trained, 
technical experts. Radar, drone systems, improved survey with new, more 
accurate instruments, meteorological messages, and automatic data process- 
ing are all forms of target acquisition which can be performed by specialist 
personnel only. 


Colonel James P. Smith 

Target Acquisition Department 

US Army Artillery and Missile School 
Artillery Trends 
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drance to offensive operations. This 
neertainty forced German military 
planners to consider various means of 
breaching these obstacles via tactical 
adjustments or revolutionary weap- 
ons. 

In its search for new armament, 
he German Army Weapon’s Office 
urned to its traditional gunsmith, the 
Krupp combine. In 1937 the leaders 
of this bureau, under General Karl 
Becker, approached the Krupp engi- 
neers with a proposal concerning a 
superheavy artillery piece which would 
demolish any known fortress. The mil- 
itary directors specified that projec- 
tiles from this cannon must be capa- 
ble of penetrating at least 24 feet of 
reinforced concrete and 40-inch ar- 
jmorplates. In order to avoid most 
enemy counterbattery fire, they also 
specified a maximum range approxi- 
mating 24 miles. 


ed th dimensions Pose Problems 
ed by : 
ments, The Krupp engineers, famed for 


their weaponry studies, were not un- 
duly disturbed by these requirements. 
Under the direction of Professor Erich 
jr they had been experimenting 
] 
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al pro 


 prody : ‘ 

P ,) with various large caliber railway 

nany’s 2 

enerall 2228 which gave them a readymade 

will reservoir of experience and guidance 

‘itary data. From these studies the Krupp 
‘| designers soon ascertained the gun- 
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culated that the gun’s caliber would 
be about 32 inches, and its shells 
would weigh 15,000 pounds, with a 
muzzle velocity of 2,300 feet per sec- 
ond. Because of these factors, the 
gun’s barrel length would be in excess 
of 100 feet. 

Certainly, these dimensions posed 
complex construction problems of 
transportation and firing. All these 
difficulties necessitated immediate so- 
lutions before a practical weapon could 
be completed. The sheer weight of 
such a piece could not be displaced by 
any known carrier, while the opera- 
tional parts had to control a firing 
mechanism never before attempted in 
history. 

From the first instant Krupp’s de- 
signers assumed the piece would be 
a railway gun whose assembled weight 
would be distributed over two rail- 
road tracks. Similarly, they believed 
that the gun had to be broken down 
into manageable components which 
could be transported by rail. The weap- 
on’s bulk precluded a traversing mech- 
anism, which meant that the carriage 
would have to be aligned with the tar- 
get. This difficulty was promptly solved 
by a decision to use curved tracks in 
the firing position. 


Preliminary Trials 

In accordance with these varying 
requirements and limitations, the de- 
sign engineers planned their master- 
piece and supervised its construction 
at Essen. By mid-1940, work had pro- 
gressed to the point where prelimi- 
nary tests could be undertaken and 
the army transported the cannon tube 
to the Hillersleben proving ground. 
This area, about 75 miles west of Ber- 
lin, provided an outstanding artillery 
experimental center. At Hillersleben, 
the testing command established the 
cumbersome giant in a special firing 
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range approximately 1,400 yards long 
with a stationary gun mount at one 
end and a series of earthen butts (dirt 
mounds to catch shells in practice fir- 
ing) at the other. The target area 
held several targets including sheets 
of armorplate, thick concrete walls, 
and a massive cement gallery which 
provided a controlled impact zone. 

Since many component parts of the 
usual gun mechanisms had not been 
completed, the trials involved numer- 
ous makeshift expedients. The auto- 
matic loader had not been installed 
and the engineers*had to develop their 
own temporary apparatus. They 
promptly erected a heavy ramp behind 
the breech and a light tank—provided 
with a wooden telegraph pole whose 
ends had been reinforced by railroad 
buffers—dashed forward, driving the 
shell into firing position. Because of 
the limited range facilities, the gun 
had to be controlled through special 
firing tables. These minute calcula- 
tions permitted reduced powder load- 
ings while maintaining impact levels 
approximating those at operational 
ranges. 

At the conclusion of the necessary 
trials there was no doubt concerning 
the gun’s extraordinary destructive 
prowess. A concrete wall, 24 feet thick, 
disappeared as if struck by a mas- 
sive demolition charge. The armor- 
plate, 40 inches thick, had a clean hole 
similar to one pierced by a giant 
punch press. The impressive trial re- 
sults inspired the Krupp leaders to 
speed completion of their historic can- 
non, and in March 1942 the new gun 
stood ready for employment against 
the enemy. In search of an appropri- 
ate name for the new weapon, the re- 
sponsible authorities decided upon 
Dora, the given name of the chief su- 
pervising engineer’s wife. 
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Emplacement 

Although prepared for action, the 
new weapon still needed careful study 
for its proper emplacement. Assen- 
bling the massive gun was no mean 
engineering feat. In fact, it was the 
result of lengthy preparation and de. 
tailed planning. Initially, the field 
commander selected a list of targets 
agreeable to the German Army Chief 
of Staff. Once he reached a decision, 
the battle area had to be reconnoitered 
for a favorable gun position. When a 
location had been selected the gun 
could be prepared for its firing mis- 
sion. 

Army engineers initially laid down 
a rail spur line from the nearest rail- 
way line to a desirable site with a 
hard rock surface. All tracks were 


laid on closely spaced crossties pro-| 


viding additional roadbed support. 
The engineers then constructed four 
parallel tracks which were carefully 
surveyed for exact distances from 
each other. The two interior tracks 
were 20 feet apart since they were to 
carry the assembled gun carriage. The 
tracks formed an arc or firing curve 
which eliminated the problems of lat- 
eral movement. As soon as the track 
complex was prepared, two special die- 
sel construction cranes (each of 1,000 
horsepower) assumed their positions 
on the outer rails where they furnished 
both power and mobility in the sub- 
sequent assembly operation. 


Assembly Process 

The gun assembly began with the 
introduction of the bottom carriage 
halves onto the central tracks. Once 
they were aligned, the cranes lifted 
two crossbeams from their transport- 
ers and placed them across the lower 
carriage halves. This massive bed for 
the cannon rested on an intricate se- 
ries of 20 rail trucks. It also contained 
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a specially contrived lock system which 


1, thf permitted hydraulic leveling of the 








Study entire carriage. 
ssem-§ Once the lower mount had been lev- 
meal oled, the cranes lifted the two sections 
S the of the upper carriage into place. The 
id de. : ‘ : 
top carriage contained the loading as- 
field : 
reets sembly as well as the trunnion bear- 
. ing supports. It was bolted carefully 
Chief : 
isles to the bottom carriage with numerous 
teal keys with matching keyways on the 
seta lower section. Once this step had been 
gun 
mis-} 
down 
- rail- 
ith a 
were | 
pro- | 
port. 
four 
fully 
from 
racks 
re to 
. The 
curve 
f lat- 
track 
1] die- 
1,000 
tions 
ished . , 
ail. accomplished, the trunnions and gun 
cradle were levered into place and 
quickly followed by the barrel and 
breech sections. 
1 the} =When finally put together, Dora 
riage | presented an imposing picture. It 
Once | weighed 1,488 tons, was 164 feet long, 
ifted } and stood 35 feet high. The barrel it- 
port- | self was 101 feet long. There were two 
lower | shell-types available for use. One was 
d for} a special armor-piercing missile 
e Se} weighing about seven tons (although 
ained } the bursting charge was less than four 
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percent of this weight) which was 12 
feet long. The other projectile was a 
high-explosive shell of about four 
tons (with a bursting charge 14 per- 
cent of its weight) which was some- 
what over 17 feet long. 


Firing Organization 

Once the technical difficulties had 
been settled to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion, the German High Command 
formed the special heavy artillery bat- 
talion, Dora. It consisted of approxi- 
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Breech assembly of the Dora gun 


mately 500 men broken into various 
subdivisions. Throughout the group 
were various civilians whose knowl- 
edge was indispensable to operating 
the piece. The firing battery was re- 
sponsible for the cannon itself. The 
members of this group assembled, 
fired, and dismounted the gun. 

Most of the supporting technical 
elements were in the headquarters 
battery. Among its subordinate units 
was a survey unit which determined 
the basic fire plan. It received assist- 
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Shell from the Dora dwarfs the 12-inch ruler shown on the right 
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ance from several observation and 
! survey groups. Once the gun was in 
position, forward observers from these 
sroups moved ahead with special 
equipment, including field telephones, 
ransits, and the relatively new in- 
rared survey devices. 

Although situated in different areas, 
each observer’s position relative to 
the piece and to each other was known. 
After establishing a reference line as 
the basis for all calculations, these ob- 
servers took readings on the target 
for communication to the survey sec- 
tion. The gun then fired a round whose 
impact was carefully noted. If not on 
the target, the crater served as the 
basis for subsequent correction. Be- 
cause of the weapon’s extreme accu- 
Hracy, it was normally on target by 
‘the second round. In addition to the 
survey unit, the headquarters battery 
had a computation section which de- 
termined all muzzle velocities, temper- 
atures, and erosion factors. 


oe 


Commitment in Battle 

By the time all preparations had 
been completed, the Maginot targets 
had been destroyed through conven- 
tional means. On the other hand, Ger- 
man troops were then encountering 
many obstructions in Russia. The So- 
viet leaders had a major defensive 
stronghold at Sevastopol, by tradition 
one of the world’s most fortified areas. 
It was obviously a formidable task for 
the ground troops, and the high com- 
mand decided to employ siege artil- 
lery in order to crack the city’s forti- 
fications. 
The Chief of the General Staff, 

Franz Halder, called the Dora battal- 
ion commander to his headquarters 
and issued orders committing the mas- 
sive cannon to battle. In February 
1942 Dora started on its journey to 
athe Eastern Front. Three special 
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trains carried the component parts, 
ammunition, and equipment for the 
gun. Because of its great weight, the 
trains traveled a circuitous route since 
only a few bridges could bear its load. 
In the meantime, a special battery 
staff had been flown to the Sevastopol 
area. Its mission was to determine a 
suitable firing site. They finally lo- 
cated a likely position near the vil- 
lage of Bakhchiserai. It was an excel- 
lent location for both camouflage and 
firing, although it did necessitate the 
building of a special 10-mile spur track 
from the main railway line. The ad- 
vance party surveyed the emplacement 
area and started the basic prepara- 
tions for the actual construction. 


Preparatory Work Completed 

The work began in earnest with the 
arrival of a special engineer group of 
1,000 men. This unit was supplemented 
by a labor force of 1,500 civilians re- 
cruited from the native populace. 
As the earth-moving campaign pro- 
gressed, security precautions increased 
on all sides. Special troops cordoned 
off the entire zone for a distance of 
several miles. This force included 300 
infantrymen, a large military police 
unit, and a specialist group using 
dogs. A reinforced chemical unit of 
500 men had to conceal the actual fir- 
ing with smoke while antiaircraft pro- 
tection came from an attached rein- 
forced antiaircraft artillery battalion 
of 400 men. Overhead the air force 
furnished continuous fighter protec- 
tion in addition to normal observa- 
tion activities. The personnel strength 
of the various units directly involved 
in putting the Dora in a position to 
fire was in excess of 4,000 men. 

The gun reached the assembly area 
in early March 1942, but had to await 
completion of the preparatory work. 
In the initial days of June, every- 
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thing was prepared and the train 
carrying Dora came forward for the 
assembly operation. Although one 
week had been allotted for the prepa- 
rations, the gun was ready two days 
ahead of schedule. Its targets con- 
sisted of a lengthy group of forts 
overlooking Sevastopol Bay. The So- 
viets tenaciously defended their bunk- 
ers with every possible means at their 
disposal. 

In view of this all-inclusive de- 
fense, the targets were not difficult 
to locate. The Germans had no prob- 
lems in hitting“every fort, but found 
that the massive shells had surpris- 
ingly little effect on the defensive po- 
sitions. At the main Soviet bastion, 
Maxsim Gorki, the Germans used 
every piece of artillery they could find. 
They committed World War I mor- 
tars, the 24-inch, self-propelled mor- 
tar, Karl, and new aerial bombs, but 
to no avail. Even the Dora’s projectiles 
could not, with the exception of the 
one ammunition dump, destroy vital 
targets. Ground troops finally stormed 
the area at great cost. The exhausted 
city surrendered on 1 July after with- 
standing over 30,000 tons of artillery 
shells. 


Military Value Questioned 

Since the Germans captured the 
city, they were enabled to evaluate the 
effect of Dora’s fire. The major dis- 
covery of this study was the unpleas- 
ant disclosure that Dora’s military 
value, at best, was questionable. The 
shell craters left by Dora’s projectiles 
revealed the limitations of such mas- 
sive weapons. Each hole was similar 
to the smooth bore of a finely drilled 
well shaft, three feet in diameter and 
at least 40 feet deep. At the base of 
this hole was a bulbous space 10 feet 


in diameter where the exploded sh¢ 
had compacted the earth into a lin 
ited area. This thermometer-shape 
shell crater hardly justified the astn 
nomical cost involved in constructio 
testing, transport, and firing. 
Although unquestionably a_ techni 
cal masterpiece, Dora burdened th 
German war economy with ove 
whelming costs disproportionate { 
either its military utility or budget 
The use of 4,000 men to support 
gun whose chief use was digging deg 
well holes is difficult to rationaliz:} 
By the time it was tactically com 
mitted, the Dora had already bea 
made obsolescent by German blitz 
krieg tactics and the power enger. 
dered by tactical air support. 
Despite these overwhelming objec! 
tions to the weapon’s utility, one can) 
not help believing that the sound wave 
of a 32-inch cannon’s firing must have 
increased morale among all troops in 
the area. On the other side, the im 
pact of a seven-ton shell must have 
contributed to the psychological weak 
ening of the defenders. 
Subsequently, the high commant’ 
considered using Dora in other areas 
Hitler, who had an abiding interest 
in the gun, wanted to use it against 
Leningrad, but Soviet offensive action 
prevented such commitment. The Fiih- 
rer likewise hoped to use it against 
Gibraltar, but the Spanish bridges 
could not carry the gun’s parts. Se 
vastopol was then the sole engage: 
ment for this extraordinary weapon. 
In 1945 the Allies captured the gun 
and broke it up for scrap. It must} 
nonetheless, remain a monument ti 
a past era now obviated by nucleal 
charges, but, in artillery history, Dore 
reigns supreme as the largest gull 
ever used in combat. 








... the initiative 


Captain Joseph H. Devins, Jr., United States Army 


Indeed, if the art of war consists of throwing the masses upon the deci- 
sive points, it is necessary to take the initiative. 


iy THE early summer of 1862 a 
Confederate general named Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson, already well on the 
) way to fame under his new nickname 
of “Stonewall,” gave the world an as- 
tonishing preview of a new dimension 
in warfare. Moving up and down Vir- 
ginia’s Shenandoah Valley with an 
agility theretofore unheard of in so 
5 large a force, Jackson’s 20,000 ragged 
Confederates fought five major en- 
gagements in three months, evading 
attempts by three Federal armies to- 
taling 70,000 men to trap them, and 
defeating all three armies in turn. 
This remarkable Confederate force 
then disappeared from the valley, only 
to reappear immediately among the 
forces defending Richmond in time to 
help turn the tide of battie away from 
their capital. Today, Jackson’s Valley 
Campaign is often cited as a military 
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masterpiece, emphasizing the princi- 
ple of maneuver. 

But maneuver was only a subsidiary 
factor in Jackson’s success. Exploit- 
ing the incredible mobility of his 
“foot-cavalry,” he continually sur- 
prised his adversaries, appearing 
where and when he was least expected, 
fighting quick violent engagements, 
then breaking contact under cover of 
a screening force and fading away 
in time to reappear elsewhere. 

His three opponents rarely knew 
where he was until the very moment 
they found themselves hotly engaged 
with him. And therein lies the real 
secret of his success: Throughout this 
daring campaign Jackson created sit- 
uations rather than merely reacted to 
them. The entire campaign was molded 
by the will of one man. By retaining 
the initiative, he was able to outma- 
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neuver and fight to a standstill a total 
force more than three times the size 
of his own. 

Much has been written concerning 
maneuver, and much has been written 
concerning the principle of the offen- 
sive, which is frequently defined in 
terms of maintaining the initiative. 
But our military literature pays scant 


US Army 
General Thomas J. Jackson 
attention to the initiative, its nature, 
and its effects. 


Initiative Defined 

First, we should differentiate clearly 
between initiative and the initiative. 
Initiative is a personal trait of an in- 
dividual, a characteristic which mili- 
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with the Combat Developments Office, 
United States Army Infantry School. 
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try, the 77th Special Forces, an as- 
signment in Korea, and the Southern 


tary scholars tell us every successft 
commander must possess. The initial, 
tive, on the other hand, is not a per. 
sonality trait; it is a quality whieh 
exists in any competitive situation, 
be it a war, a political campaign, of 
a game of tennis. It is a condition 
which accrues to only one side at a 
time, and so long as its advantage is 
retained that side will dominate the 
contest. 

The game of chess provides a ready 
example of the initiative at work. In 
a championship chess match, a player} 
who moves in such a manner that his} 
adversary is kept too busy countering 
threats to create an effective threat 
of his own is said to “have the move” 
on his opponent; that is, he is always 
one move ahead of the situation while} 
his opponent is always one move be- 
hind. 


Similarly, in any military engage- 
ment, a commander may be said to 


some responding action in order to 
avoid being placed at an unacceptable 
disadvantage. 


An old infantry drill regulation} 
defective in some particulars, if boldly 
and resolutely carried through, is bet- 


ter than the hesitating search for the 


mistake is better than doing nothing. | 
But is this statement really valid? 
Let us examine it in terms of the} 
initiative. 


Testing the Maxim 


Imagine a tactical situation in 
which A is opposed to B and neither 
side has any significant advantage. 


European Task Force SKYCAV ele- 
ment in Italy. 


Who has the initiative? No one, s0 @the | 


long as no one moves. But let Ay a be 
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ake a move which tends to give him 


portant what the move is—a realign- 
ent of forces, a direct or indirect 
hreat, a limited attack, an encircling 
movement—so long as the move is 
ade in a positive manner. Now A 


“definitely has the initiative because B 


player} 
at his! 
tering 
threat 
move” 
ulways 


while ; 


ve be- 


igage- 
nid to 
action 
. take 
ler to 
ptable 


hough 
boldly 
is. bet- 
or the 


yntax, 


cuted 
thing. | 
valid? 


f the 


must conform to his move or be left 
in an unacceptable position. 

Just how B reacts will depend on 
ow he sees and interprets A’s move. 
If he interprets rightly, he presum- 


ably will make a reply which nullifies 


A’s advantage, but if he interprets 
wrongly, he reacts wrongly and only 
worsens his disadvantage. Assume, 
however, that he has interpreted 
rightly, and restored a relative bal- 


‘ance to the situation. But now what 


has happened? Both sides have moved 
and, therefore, the situation is no 
longer the same. 

Now if A is alert, he may spot some 
new weakness in B’s situation and 
move to exploit it; if he finds no such 
weakness, he simply makes another 
move to which B must conform. Per- 


haps B’s new reaction may create the 
lation 


desired tactical opportunity. If A is 
more alert and quicker reacting than 
B, he may continue to force B to con- 
form to his will throughout a long 
series of moves and countermoves, or 
at least until B leaves himself at some 
disadvantage long enough for A to act 


S against it. 


If B is the more alert commander, 
he will be first to detect and exploit a 


)weakness in his opponent’s tactical 
() disposition. By so doing he can seize 


on in 
either 
ntage. 
1e, sO 
let A} 
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the initiative and attempt in his own 
turn to retain it by making a series 
of moves to which A must conform. 
Alertness and responsiveness can be 
the key to victory when coupled with 
a bold seizure of the initiative. 
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Advantage to Attacker? 

In offensive operations, the attacker 
normally has the initiative, unless he 
is attacking in just the way the de- 
fender has predicted and is conform- 
ing exactly with the defensive plan. 
In this case the initiative is not defi- 
nitely established until one side or 
the other breaks out of the predicted 
pattern, or until the defender springs 
the trap and launches his prepared 
counterattack. 

Mao Tse-tung, in a lecture to stu- 
dents at China’s Red Army College 
some years ago, said: 

A military director is required, first 
of all, to organize and employ his own 
forces with initiative. Though it often 
happens that he is forced by the en- 
emy into a passive position, the im- 
portant thing is for him to recover 
the initiative quickly. The outcome 
will be a defeat if he fails. 


Seizing the Initiative 

How may a defender hope to seize 
and retain the initiative? Our hypo- 
thetical problem has already touched 
upon the most obvious way: exploit- 
ing enemy weaknesses and errors 
which result from a constantly chang- 
ing situation. But there are other 
means available. A defender may de- 
prive an attacker of the initiative by 
selecting the area of battle, deciding 
just where and when he will draw the 
line against further advance. In mod- 
ern warfare a powerful new capabil- 
ity exists. Nuclear weapons give the 
defender a means of creating an in- 
stantaneous and radical change in rel- 
ative combat power by which he may 
force the enemy to surrender the ini- 
tiative. 

Lines of operation may have a con- 
siderable effect upon the seizure and 
retention of the initiative. Operations 
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on interior lines are those conducted 
from a central locality against an en- 
emy force advancing on convergent 
lines. Such operations tend to give 
the commander two significant advan- 
tages. First, ‘his troops move from 
point x to point y by a shorter route 
than does the enemy, for he moves 
along a chord while the enemy must 
maneuver outside an arc. Second, his 
central location greatly simplifies his 
communications while complicating 
those of the enemy. 


Interior Lines 

Jackson, in the Valley Campaign of 
1862, was operating on interior lines, 
opposing three Union forces converg- 
ing on him from different points of 
the compass. We have already ob- 
served what he made of this advan- 
tage; there probably is no better ex- 
ample of the effect of interior lines 
in retaining the initiative. Another 
example from that same war, how- 
ever, can serve to show us the other 
face of the coin. 

In May 1863 General Joseph Hooker, 
commanding the Army of the Poto- 
mac, left a small force in front of 
Lee’s army at Fredericksburg. By se- 
cret marches he then moved the 
greater part of his army around Lee’s 
north flank and threw it against the 
Confederate rear, precipitating what 
is now known as the Battle of Chancel- 
lorsville. Lee, with characteristic bold- 
ness, left an even smaller force to hold 
Fredericksburg, marched back to 
counterattack Hooker, then made an- 
other move of calculated audacity. 
Having located Hooker’s main force, 
he split his own army a second time, 
sending Jackson with his entire corps 
around Hooker’s south flank. By all 
the rules of good generalship it was 
the wrong thing to do, but Lee was 
counting on Jackson’s customary bold- 
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ness and vigor to bring it off. Hi 
confidence was not misplaced. 


When the screaming hordes fromati 


Jackson’s corps suddenly hurled them 
selves against Hooker’s right flank 
the Federal 11th Corps broke and ra 
and the panic soon communicated it 
self to the army’s commander. Wit 
Lee on his left and Jackson stormin 
in on his right, Hooker ordered a re 
treat behind the Rappahannock River 
abandoning his plan of campaign. 
command of the stronger force, 
operating on interior lines, Hooke 
lost the battle because he was not re 
olute and failed to retain the init 
tive. Overlooking the opportunity 
defeat Lee’s army in detail, he passe 
the initiative to Lee (that ph 
might make a fitting epitaph for 
but one of the Federal commande 
who faced this master of the counte 
punch) and his brilliant strategi¢ 
thrust went down in history as: 
failure. 


Relation to Principles of War 

Where, then, does the initiative fi 
in among the principles of war as W 
know them today? Current doctrine 
relating to these military fundamen- 
tals does not list the initiative among 
them, but indirectly points up its im- 
portance in discussing three princi-jMi 
ples: 

1. The Offensive.-—Everyone agrees 
that offensive action is necessary t0 
achieve decisive results. Field Man- 
ual 100-5, Field Service Regulations, 
Operations, points out that ‘Even on 
the defensive the commander seeks 
every opportunity to seize the initia! 
tive and achieve decisive results by 
offensive action.” But only a force 
that seeks constantly to take some new 
offensive action can retain the initia 
tive. Offensive action and the initia 
tive are inseparable considerations. 





2. Maneuver.—Maneuver is defined 
s proper positioning of forces in re- 


Wation to the enemy so as to place him 


t a relative disadvantage. But if we 
lace the enemy at a relative disad- 
antage, he must react in some way 
o nullify our advantage, and once he 
egins reacting to our moves he is 
onforming to our will and we hold 
he initiative. Thus maneuver, reduced 
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0 simplest terms, is a means of seiz- 


iMing and retaining the initiative. 


3. Surprise.—Current doctrine tells 


sjus that surprise consists of striking 


the enemy when, where, or in a man- 


‘§ner for which he is unprepared, and 
smadds that it is not essential to take 


the enemy unaware, but only to keep 


s#him unaware until it is too late for 
i 4 him to react effectively. How like our 
Wachess analogy of “having the move” 


ne new 
initia- 
initia- 


on an opponent! When this condition 
prevails in military operations our op- 
ponent sees our plan but cannot react 
in time. We then have the initiative; 
he has no choice but to conform to our 
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will. So surprise, like maneuver, 
proves to be a means of gaining, or, 
less commonly, of retaining the ini- 
tiative. 


Soviet Doctrine and Cold War 

Soviet doctrine lists “maneuver and 
the initiative’ as one of the basic 
principles of war. Soviet officers at- 
tending training schools are told 
again and again that success is on the 
side of the bold commander who seeks 
always to hold the initiative in his 
own hands, dictating his will to the 
enemy. This military reasoning is log- 
ically descended from Bolshevik po- 
litical doctrine, which is predicated 
on the fundamental concept that there 
are only two types of forces in the 
world: forces of action (revolution 
and progress) and forces of reaction. 

Thus the thinking of Communist 
society is traditionally oriented at all 
levels toward being active rather than 
passive, for the Communist state has 
a mania that if it does not hold the 
initiative firmly all will be lost; the 
“reactionary” powers of the world will 
seize it, and, turning upon the Com- 
munists, destroy them. 


Cold War and the Initiative 

The pattern of the cold war reflects 
this constant effort to retain the ini- 
tiative; since capitalism is termed the 
archenemy of communism the Com- 
munists seek always to be the dy- 
namic, challenging agent in world af- 
fairs. They exert every effort to make 
capitalism appear only as a sluggish 
object for their challenge. 

Mr. David Sarnoff, in a recent ar- 
ticle in Life magazine, proposed that 
America’s only hope for national sur- 
vival is to reverse this cold war tide. 
Writing for Life’s “National Pur- 
pose” debate, Mr. Sarnoff stressed 
that the United States must take the 
initiative or die. We must seek: 
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... to keep the enemy constantly 
off balance, to impose upon him prob- 
lems and crises instead of always 
waiting to counteract crises of his 
making. 

Whenever our newspapers nervously 
predict that the Soviets are about to 
create a new crisis for us, it recalls 
a characteristic statement made by 
General Grant the first time he was 
counterattacked by Lee. A general of- 


US Army 
General Ulysses S. Grant 


ficer rushed up to Grant in great ex- 
citement, crying that the army now 
faced a most serious crisis. Although 
Grant was new to Lee’s methods, the 
staff had seen them before and knew 
just what he would do—Lee would 
throw his entire army between 
Grant’s troops and the Rapidan River, 
cutting them off from their communi- 
cations. Grant looked at him with dis- 
gust, pulled the ever-present cigar 
from his mouth, and replied angrily: 

Oh, I’m heartily tired of hearing 
about what Lee is going to do! Some 
of you always seem to think he’s go- 
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ing to turn a double somersault anf 
land in our rear and on both ow 
flanks at the same time. Go back | 
your command, and try to think wha 
we are going to do ourselves instea 
of what Lee is going to do! 

What did Grant understand abou 
the initiative that we have forgotte 
today? 


Initiative in Mobile War 

Turning our spotlight on the ini. 
tiative as a basic factor in military 
operations throws some _ interesting 
sidelights on our current doctrine a 
opposed to that of our greatest poten. 
tial enemies. 

Consider first the peculiarities of 
the Communist chain of command. In 
the Soviet Army, and throughout the 
Communist heirarchy, authority is 
highly centralized. At the same time! 
responsibility is delegated to the low 
est possible level. The resultant o 
these two divergent factors is a ten 
dency toward inflexibility. Confronted 
with a strange situation, the com- 
mander hesitates to make a prompt 
decision, for he knows that he will be 
held fully responsible for the conse- 
quences. A serious mistake may lead) 
to removal from command, imprison- 


ment, or even summary execution. Sop 
he “passes the buck” to the next su-f 


perior headquarters. 


But then what? The next com} 
mander also fears to depart from the 
announced plan of battle, so he, too 
refers the matter up the chain 0 
command. In the end someone crossei} 
his fingers, takes a deep breath, antl 
makes a decision. The word comes 
back down the line, but meanwhile 
valuable time has been lost. What if 
when the word comes back down the 
chain the situation has again change(l 
radically? Now the decision is inval} 


idated, 
anew. 
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fidated, and the process must begin 
iM anew. 


Soviet Weakness 

This lack of quick responsiveness 
in the Soviet command structure is 
) probably its greatest weakness. A So- 
viet unit would be easy prey to an op- 
) ponent who could continually keep on 
the move, feinting and sparring to cre- 
ate openings, never standing still long 
enough to become a nuclear target, 
always retaining the initiative. A 
) boxer almost invariably wins over a 
slugger; the ponderous Communist 
manpower advantage could be nullified 
in truly mobile operations. Do you re- 
member Aesop’s fable of the flea who 
defeated a lion by buzzing around him, 
) darting in and out to nip at his flanks, 
until the lion in his desperate counter- 
efforts clawed himself to death? 


To organize for true mobile warfare 
we will have to reevaluate our doc- 
§ trine, particularly as it concerns the 
defense. In the nuclear era fixed posi- 
tions could mean death, and even lay- 
‘ ered defenses with elaborate networks 
) of switch and blocking positions are 


vulnerable to the more selective tacti- 
cal weapons. In a nuclear war our de- 
fense must be patterned on our of- 
fense; we must be prepared to keep 
always on the move, massing, strik- 
ing, dispersing, never letting the sit- 
uation become static. Real estate as 
such will be unimportant. Destruction 
of the enemy’s combat forces must be 
our only objective. We must organize 
to conduct all operations in the man- 
ner our doctrine now prescribes for 
mobile task forces. 

Although the Soviet Army empha- 
sizes the importance of seizing and 
retaining the initiative, the very na- 
ture of Communist dogma and its in- 
fluence on the mind of the individual 
make it difficult indeed to put these 
teachings into practice. The mental 
conditioning of our troop leaders 
makes them far more adaptable to a 
fluid war of movement and initiative 
than their Communist counterparts, 
accustomed to the restrictive environ- 
ment of Soviet life. Recognizing the 
importance of the initiative and being 
able to use it intelligently are two 
different things. 





Initiative is the agent which translates imagination into action. It must 
be used intelligently lest it become irresponsibility or even insubordination, 
but it must be used courageously when the situation warrants. Military his- 
tory provides innumerable examples of commanders who, confronted with 
unforeseen circumstances, have adhered slavishly to instructions and, at 
best, have lost an opportunity; at worst, they have brought on defeat. 
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General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
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Unsinkable Vehicle Tested 

Aluminum honeycomb panels and 
polyurethane foam in wheel well 
sponsons give maximum ‘“swimma- 
bility” to the XM521, a 24%-ton truck 
now being tested in prototype under 
the direction of the Detroit Arsenal. 
The vehicle will not sink even when 


The XM521 floating 2'2-ton truck 


shot full of holes or completely filled 
with water. 

Air transportable and capable of 
carrying 16 men with full equipment, 
the vehicle travels at speeds up to 55 
miles per hour on the road and 5.2 
miles per hour in water.—News re- 
lease. 

Collapsible Fuel Container 
A 500-gallon collapsible fuel con- 


tainer has been standardized for mili- 
tary use. The unit is made of fuel- 


resistant rubber, weighs approxi 
mately 250 pounds when empty, and 
when deflated can be stored in limited 
space. 

The container is transportable by 
helicopters, military vehicles, landing 
craft, or railway. It can be used t 
convert cargo aircraft to bulk fud 
transports, and can be dropped by 
parachute without the use of cushion 
ing platforms. 

The importance of developing an ef- 
ficient fuel container is indicated by 


New 500-gallon fuel container (center) 
compared with similar capacity 5-gallon 
cans (left) or 55-gallon drums (right)f 


the fact that from 60 to 70 percent) 
of the tonnage used to support the 
Army overseas consists of automotive 
gasoline, aviation gasoline, and jet 
fuel. News item. 





plied.—The Editor. 
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Experimental Amphibian 


US Army 


Shown above is the Skylarc, a research “test bed,” embodying features 
which are being studied for possible use in future Army amphibians.—News 


release. 


Multifuel Truck Engines 
! An engine which will operate effi- 
-gallo ciently on kerosene, gasoline, diesel 
(right) fuel, JP-4 jet fuel, or a combination 
ercent(¥of these will be built in quantity to 
rt the@power the Army’s 214-ton M44 tac- 
motive tical truck. Award of a contract for 
nd jet¥3,995 such engines has been an- 
nounced. An Army ordnance spokes- 
man has announced that the develop- 
ment-to-production time for the 
140-horsepower engine was reduced 
substantially by adapting a diesel 
truck engine produced for private in- 
dustry as a military prototype — 
» News item. 


center) 
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Drone Antisubmarine Helicopter 

A new antisubmarine weapons sys- 
tem called DASH (Drone Antisubma- 
rine Helicopter) is under development 
by the United States Navy. The drone 
is a compact weapon-carrying helicop- 
ter, model DSN-1, which can be con- 
trolled from the deck of a destroyer 
in any weather. 

Employing homing torpedoes, the 
drone can operate to the maximum 
range of the destroyer’s sonar detec- 
tion system, attack its target, and re- 
turn to its parent ship for rearming, 
all by remote control.—News item. 
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Bacteria As Power Source 

The Army Research Office has indi- 
cated its interest in the development 
of a biochemical fuel cell which may 
represent, in the opinion of United 
States Government s¢ientists, a revo- 
lutionary advance in the generation 
of electrical energy. The cell, devel- 
oped by a Department of Interior bio- 
chemist, produces electricity directly 
from the decomposition of organic 
matter. 

The primary feature of the new cell 
is its use of abundant and inexpensive 
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ION-DIFFUSION BRIDGE 











materials as fuel and oxidant. The 
prototype unit is composed of two sec- 
tions containing inert electrodes—an 
anode section and a cathode section 
—separated by an ion-diffusion bridge. 
The anode section contains a mixture 
of sea water and organic matter as 
fuel, and bacterial cells (or enzymes) 
as a catalyst. The cathode section con- 
tains sea water and oxygen. The en- 
ergy, which is released as electricity 





rather than heat, comes from bacteria 
“burning” the organic matter. 

Scientists estimate the efficiency of 
the biochemical fuel cell to be equal 
to or higher than that of the best con. 
ventional powerplants (35 to 40 per. 
cent).—News item. 


Army’s Newest Target Missile 

The United States Army’s newest 
supersonic target missile, the NA-273, 
has successfully passed its first firing 
test at White Sands Missile Range, 
New Mexico. 


The ramjet-powered missile will he 
used as a target for US Army Air 
Defense Command crews firing Hawk 
and Nike Hercules air defense mis- 
siles. 

Designed to operate at either high 
or low altitudes, the NA-273 flew a 
low-level mission in the recently an- 
nounced test. Under the control of a 
ground command post, it blasted from 
a standard launcher for the Army’s 
Little John rocket and was later re 
covered intact through the operation 
of its automatic parachute recovery 
system. 

Only one foot in diameter and 19 
feet long, the NA-273 is the only 
training missile capable of operating 
at altitudes anywhere from 300 to 
60,000 feet and from subsonic to 
supersonic speeds. 

The missile is launched by a 6,000- 
pound underslung booster rocket which 
falls off a few seconds after launch. 
The ramjet engine then takes over. 
The missile has stubby triangular six- 
foot wings. 

The Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
an element of the Army Ordnance 
Missile Command at Redstone Arse- 
nal, Alabama, supervises the devel- 
opment program for the new target 
missile.—News release. 
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Shown above is a drawing of a float- 
ing nuclear powerplant, currently be- 
ing designed for the United States 
Army. The proposed plant will be ca- 
pable of producing 10,000 kilowatts 
of electric power, using a nuclear re- 
actor to produce steam to drive a tur- 
bine generator. The nuclear reactor 
will use an air-transportable fuel core 
‘about four feet in diameter and three 
feet high. A similar capacity diesel 
powerplant would require 110,000 bar- 
rels of oil a year. 

The plant will produce enough elec- 
tricity to provide power for a city 
of 20,000 persons. It will be used to 

provide power to installations where 
6,000- 
which normal power supply has been cut off 
by peacetime disaster or wartime de- 
struction.— News item. 
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ir SiX-} Nuclear-Powered SLAM 


Design studies are underway for a 
gency, Fsupersonic low altitude missile 
Inance§ (SLAM) using a nuclear power source 
Arse-§ which would be capable of delivering 
devel‘ nuclear warhead anywhere on the 
target globe. 
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STEEL CONTAINER 


Floating Nuclear Powerplant 


Details of the new weapon system 
have not been revealed but a commer- 
cial announcement indicates that it 
would be powered by a nuclear ram- 
jet engine which would give it a 
practically unlimited range—News 
item. 


‘Asp’ Meteorological Rocket 

Small meteorological rockets will be 
used to gather data necessary for re- 
search and operations related to the 
United States Army’s tactical mis- 
siles. The Asp, a 12-foot rocket capa- 
ble of carrying a 25-pound instrument 
payload, is being used to measure air 
density, pressures, and temperatures 
at altitudes up to 60 miles for the US 
Army’s current tests of the Pershing 
missile at Cape Canaveral, Florida. 

A new, inexpensive meteorological 
rocket only eight feet in length and 
weighing 20 pounds has been fired at 
the White Sands Missile Range. Called 
the Met Jet, the new rocket makes use 
of a solid booster stockpiled for other 
purposes anc costs only 400 dollars 
for each probe. It has an altitude 
capability of 40 miles—News item. 
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Supersonic Transport Projected 

A transport aircraft, capable of 
traveling at three times the speed of 
sound, can be developed by 1970 or 
1971, according to a release by the 
Department of Defense, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy. The report states that: 


. bomber programs and broad 
earlier research and experience... 
provide the United States with a 
unique capability for developing a 
supersonic transport. 


A research program is already un- 
der way. It is a program of Govern- 
ment assistance to industry, intended 
to employ competition to maximum 
advantage. Direct Government finan- 
cial assistance is to be provided only 
to the point from which industry can 
carry on alone. Civil air carriers are 
to participate actively, and maximum 
recovery of direct Government ex- 
penditures is to be sought. 

Authorities estimate that the planes 
will have a range of about 3,500 nau- 
tical miles, a weight of about 400,000 
pounds, a wingspan of 100 feet, and a 
length of 200 feet. They should carry 
100 to 150 passengers, and cruise at 
2,000 miles per hour at an altitude of 
about 70,000 feet. 

A new engine must be developed, 
probably some form of turbofan for 
maximum power at altitudes over 
40,000 feet where the plane must ac- 
celerate from subsonic into supersonic 
speeds.—News release. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
High-Speed Road Building 
The British Military Engineering 
Experimental Establishment in Hamp- 
shire has developed a High Speed Road 
Surfacing Unit capable of laying a 
macadam road at a rate of four to 15 


miles per hour. The unit, mounted on 
a six-wheeled truck chassis, holds 1| 
tons of gravel and 650 gallons of tar, 
The tar and gravel components ar 
combined in the unit and expelled over 
a conveyer belt arrangement at the 
rear of the vehicle to form a hard sur. 
face that can be used by heavy vehicles 
two minutes after it is laid. The thick. 
ness of the surface can be varied t 
suit the loads it will be required t 
carry. It can be laid on a previously 
prepared roadbed or on bare earth, 


The United States Army engineer} 
have ordered one of the units for test 
and evaluation.—News item. 


INDONESIA 
Soviet Aircraft 

The Soviet Union has presented the 
Indonesian Government with two 
TU-16 jet bombers, three propjet 
transports, and an air-conditioned hela 
icopter intended as a personal aircraft 
for a high government official. 

The TU-16 is a two-engine aircraft 
with a reported range of 4,250 miles 
with a 7,000-pound bomb load.—News 
item. 

NEW GUINEA 
Modernization Program 

The Netherlands Government has 
published a 10-year plan for the mod- 
ernization of Netherlands New Guinea 
which includes the improvement of 
communications and _ transportation 
facilities on the island. 


Major airfields at Biak Island, of 
the north coast, and at Lake Sentani, 
near the northeast coast, will be im 
proved and 30 new airstrips will be 
built. New or improved docking fa- 
cilities are to be built at Hollandialy 
Biak, Merauke, and Fakfak. More than 
six million dollars are to be invested 
in road construction and improvement. 
—News item. 
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CANADA 

f tar/eHonest John’ To Be Deployed 

; ary The Canadian Army will deploy 
| oveionest John artillery rockets to its 
t thignfantry brigade in Europe and to 
1 surptraining facilities in Canada during 
hiclemthe last half of this year, according 
thickjto current plans. The artillery rocket 


News US Army 
‘Honest John during cold weather tests 


Which is being procured from the 
nited States Army will be the third 
t hapiveapon system with a nuclear capa- 
ility to be integrated into the Cana- 
dian forces. However, there is no in- 
lication that these weapons will be 
tati provided with nuclear warheads at 
mhis time——News item. 


ITALY 
ntaniearmed Forces 
Italy’s Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
-i]] bePractically destroyed during World 
g fayVar II, have been rebuilt into mod- 
andiage'®? military forces which can meet 
e thanmtte defense responsibilities assigned 
vestelgeY NATO. The army now includes 
.mentupeven infantry divisions, two armored 
divisions, five Alpine brigades, and five 
Hnfantry brigades. It is augmented by 
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a sizable Carabinieri, a special force 
dating from 1815, which has the task 
of manning police posts throughout 
the country. The elite troops of the 
Carabinieri are well-trained in infan- 
try tactics and are considered the sen- 
ior branch of the Italian Army. 

Naval forces now include 41,000 
men, three cruisers, two destroyer 
leaders, seven destroyers, five subma- 
rines, 12 frigates, 26 corvettes, and 
over 100 minesweepers. 

The air arm has several hundred jet 
aircraft organized into approximately 
20 squadrons. It also has several sur- 
face-to-air missile battalions. Air 
force personnel strength totals about 
50,000 men.—News item. 


JAPAN 

More Missile Battalions 

Three additional missile battalions, 
two of them armed with Nike Ajax 
and one with Hawk, have been ap- 
proved within the terms of a second 
five-year plan to strengthen Japan’s 
defenses. The buildup will raise Jap- 
anese ground force strength by 8,500 
men. Total cost of the 1962-66 plan, 
also approved, will be about 3.3 bil- 
lion dollars.—News item. 


USSR 

New Decoration 

The Soviet Union has established a 
distinctive ‘Pilot-Cosmonaut” badge 
which will be awarded to individuals 
assigned to duty involving flights into 
space. The medal will consist of ex- 
tended gold wings about three inches 
long with a circle representing the 
world in the center. The circle will be 
superimposed on an unfurled flag and 
will bear a gold ring illustrating Sput- 
niks in orbit. A red-enameled shield at 
the bottom center of the badge will 
bear a number indicating the number 
of space flights made by the wearer.— 
News item. 
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THE SOVIET ARMY IN GERMANY : 


The information contained in the 
following notes on Soviet military 
strength is taken from an article 
published in the ALLGEMEINE SCH- 
WEIZERISCHE MILITARZEITSCHRIFT, 
Switzerland. They do not constitute 
an official United States military 
estimate of the Soviet forces nor do 
they necessarily represent the views 
of the Department of Defense, the 
United States Army, or the Com- 
mand and Genefal Staff College. It 
should be noted that this estimate 
was prepared prior to the current 
Berlin crisis —Editor. 


The “Soviet Army Group, Ger- 
many,” with headquarters at Wiins- 
dorf near Berlin, represents a power- 
ful concentration of 400,000 men. 
These forces are estimated to com- 
prise 20 divisions. At least eight di- 
visions are armored, and 12 are motor- 
ized. The armored divisions have 410 
tanks each and the motorized divi- 
sions 260 tanks each. Thus the total 
number of Soviet tanks available in 
East Germany is about 6,400. Since 
1954 the divisions have been reorgan- 
ized, and obsolete weapons have been 
exchanged for modern, more efficient 
equipment. The reorganized divisions 
are designated “Assault Groups.” 

The rearmament of Soviet troops on 
German soil has passed through three 
phases: 

The maneuverability and firepower 
of armored units was increased, the 
medium antiaircraft artillery consid- 
erably reinforced and modernized, and 
the engineers received new and more 
effective bridge-building equipment 
with a load limit of 50 tons. 

The artillery was modernized with 
long-range guns and rocket launchers. 
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The new heavy tank, T10, was introt 
duced and stocks of ammunition wer? 
augmented. ‘ 

Currently, the forces are receiving) 
modern assault guns and tank de} 
stroyers, self-propelled artillery, ani) 
special weapons for nuclear missiles) 


Buildup of Armor 

The armor, a major element of the!” 
Soviet troops in Germany, has been 
modernized. The obsolete tank; 73),f 
was withdrawn and replaced by the 
T54. The .35-ton T54 is lower, has a 
speed of 55 kilometers per hour, and 
is more maneuverable than its prede 
cessor. Its 100-millimeter gun ha 
more firepower than the 85-millimeter 
gun of the 734. The operating range 
of the 500-horsepower diesel-powered 
T54 is 350 kilometers. The heavy tank, 
T10, was developed from the JS3. It 
is longer and wider, and has the same) 
122-millimeter gun as the JS3. Be! 
sides heavier armor and a larger rad-f 
ius of action, the 710 shows other im-) 
provements: a larger crew compart: 4 
ment which before was too narrow), 
augmented ammunition stowage, andy 
an improved engine to give it the 
cruising speed of the T54. f 

The combat power and crosscountry} 
performance of reconnaissance units— 
were increased substantially by the 
adoption of a 15-ton amphibious re 
connaissance tank, PT76, which is 
armed with a 76-millimeter gun. A 
variation of the PT76 is the amphib 
ious armored personnel carrie 
BTR50P with a crew of 10 to 15 meny 
and a dead weight of 14 tons. 

The obsolescent SU180, JSU122, 
and JSU152 assault guns have not yel 
been replaced by modern weapons. To- 
day, the Soviet armored troops in} 
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rrow,)) Germany have approximately 1,000 
, andl) 734’s and about 4,000 T54’s. Two hun- 
t thel dred heavy T10’s have been added to 
) the number of JS3’s since 1958. There 
untryp 2as been no change in assault guns. 
units], The tactical result of this reequip- 
y thep Ment of armored units is a reinforce- 
s re) ment of the medium armor regiments, 
oh is) 2 Modernization of equipment, and 
n. Ap better armed and armored vehicles. 


Phi>D improvement of Artillery 
rie) The artillery has acquired greatly 
» mel increased firepower. Outdated guns 







! have been replaced by more efficient 
U122,) ones and supplemented by new types. 
ot yell) The range and caliber of weapons 
s. To} have been increased and weapons are 
ps if more maneuverable and easier to re- 
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Armor 


754 Soviet tank with 100-millimeter gun 


deploy. The number of guns has been 
increased materially. The number of 
heavy 152-millimeter field howitzers 
has been increased and the 122-milli- 
meter howitzer reduced accordingly. 
The antiaircraft artillery has also 
been extensively rearmed. The 37- 
millimeter gun and the 85-millimeter 
gun have been replaced by 57-milli- 
meter and 100-millimeter guns. Part 
of the 57-millimeter self-propelled an- 
tiaircraft artillery (SU57-2) is 
mounted on a modified 754 chassis 
and can be employed during move- 
ment without fire control and radar 
observation. Transport by heavy heli- 
copter is also possible. There was an 
increase in antiaircraft guns and the 
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firepower has been increased by adop- 
tion of larger caliber guns and anti- 
aircraft guided missiles. 

Half of the antitank artillery has 
been replaced by recoilless guns. The 








antitank artillery. The effectiveness of} 


the antitank artillery, however, has 
increased considerably. 

The number of tactical rocket weap. 
ons has been heavily increased. At the 
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T10 heavy tank, successor to the JS3 


recoilless 82-millimeter antitank gun 
weighs only 30 kilograms; its effec- 
tive range is 400 to 450 meters and 
its fin-stabilized projectile penetrates 
200 millimeters of armorplating. An- 
other recoilless gun, the 107 milli- 
meter, weighs nearly 500 pounds and 
is transported on a wheeled trailer; 
its projectile is said to penetrate 300 
millimeters of armor plating at a dis- 
tance of 800 meters. There has been 
some decrease in the number of guns 
because of the fewer infantry units 
whose protection is dependent upon 
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same time, the old-type M-13 and M-31 ¥ 


rocket launchers were replaced by the 
modern BM-14’s and BM-24’'s. The 
BM-14, caliber 140 millimeters, has 
16 barrels. The 200-millimeter rocket 


launcher, BM-20, has four barrels and f 


is mounted on a three-axle truck. The 
240-millimeter launcher BM-24 and 


ee 


the BM-28 are the largest multiple 
rocket launchers of the Soviet Army. | 


The BM-24 is equipped with 12 bar- 


rels and has a firing range of eight § 
kilometers. Some are mounted onf 


three-axle trucks, others on caterpil- 
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Soviet SU57-2 self-propelled twin 57-millimeter antiaircraft gun 
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PT76 light amphibious. This 15-ton vehicle mounts a 76-millimeter gun. 
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lar chassis. One battalion of BM-24’s 
can, with one salvo from 18 launchers 
firing sixteen 220-pound rockets each, 
effectively bring 21 tons of ammuni- 
tion on a target. By using chemical 
rounds, one salvo of this battalion can 
contaminate an area of one square 
kilometer. 

Standard mortars of 82-millimeter 
and 120-millimeter calibers are em- 


BRT50P amphibious armored personnel carrier. In contrast to earlier models, the 1960 , 
version can be completely closed. 


ployed. Two new heavier types of 160 
millimeter and 240 millimeter have 
been added. Both are moved by 
tracked vehicles. The number of mor- 
tars has been reduced by approxi- 
mately one-third. The troops still have 
about 1,300 as compared with 2,000 
in 1954. However, the reduction was 
only in 82-millimeter mortars. As the 
mortar is an infantry weapon, this is 
a reflection of a reduction in the quan- 
tity of infantry. Increase of firepower 
through numerical increases and 


















larger calibers, increased maneuvers. 
bility through weight reductions anf 
improved vehicles, the adoption ofa 
more efficient models, and the concena7—_— 
tration on aircraft defense and rockef 
launchers and the adoption of model 
suitable for cross-country operation; 
with armored units are the tactical refi 
sult of artillery modernization. 

The rearming of the “Soviet Arm). 


N 


Soldat und Technik © 


Group, Germany,” is an example off 
the rearming of the entire Soviet) 7 
Army. The German model shows E, 
clearly that the fighting power of the 
active units has been increased by im-§ 
provement of weapons and equipment. P 
The Soviet Army is in a position to) 
wage any kind of war; a maximum in j 
firepower and maneuverability is be- > 
ing attained for nuclear as well asf 
conventional warfare. The Soviet h 
armed forces could be fully effective F 
in a war with conventional weapons. Atkins 
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Continuing interest in unconventional warfare has highlighted a 
need for a comprehensive bibliography on guerrilla warfare for use by 
professional soldiers and researchers. The listings which follow were 
prepared by Colonel Virgil Ney, Army of the United States, Retired, 
who has had considerable experience with guerrilla operations in the 
Orient and has written extensively on the subject of guerrilla war- 
fare. This bibliography has been annotated by the compiler for the 
MILITARY REVIEW. 


Army) 


The editors recognize that no bibliography on a subject as com- 
plicated as this can be considered complete. The one published here, 
however, presents a good cross section of readily available books. } 
Much of the more current material on unconventional operations has 
appeared in periodical literature. No attempt has been made to include 
such items in this listing. Other significant bibliographies in this field 
include: GUERRILLA WARFARE—AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY pub- 
lished by the US Army Artillery and Missile School Library, July 
1961, and UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE: AN INTERIM BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
prepared by the Special Operations Research Office, The American 
University, Washington, D. C., under contract with the Department 
of the Army. 


"echnik F 


> 1960 


i i In the entries which follow, the compiler has endeavored to point 
‘oviet 4 out the value of each work in its over-all relationship to guerrilla war. 
h ” ‘ They are grouped by geographical area and arranged in alphabetical 
ry f order by author within each area classification Editor. 

e “4 

y im- ‘ 

ment. F 

on GUERRILLA WARFARE: 

im in on ae 

s bel Annotated Bibliography 

I] as Fe 

oviet F 

tive i GENERAL 


Pons. F Atkinson, J. D. THE EDGE OF WAR 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1961 


Atkinson’s book sums up the Communist tactical and strategic patterns of 

' cold war. Of especial value to the student of guerrilla and resistance war is the 

chapter on unconventional war. The place of guerrilla war in the Communist 

) modus operandi is expertly shown. This well-documented work has great value 

» as background material for planners and operators ‘in the field of unconven- 
; tional war. 
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ark, F 


Blacker, Irwin R. IRREGULARS, PARTISANS, GUERRILLAS he F 


Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York, 1954 


Tl 

An anthology of unconventional warriors. A well-organized volume which guerri 
covers guerrilla war in many different periods of history. Provides operationalpmatior 
patterns. Most of the accounts are historically accurate. Interesting orientationfon the 
reading for the military professional. Valuable for tactics and operations. by int 
ties In 

Clark, Mark. FROM THE DANUBE TO THE YALU Mikscht 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1954 Faber 
This volume covers the seven-year struggle of the author with the Con. Ci 


munists on the battlefield and at the conference table. Chapter 14, “The War fresiste 
on the Propaganda Front,” shows the modus operandi of the United Nations §the co: 
Command in guerrilla and counterguerrilla operations and considerable infor-Botage 
mation on Communist propaganda. Explained is the background of the great§for th 
psychological warfare victory in which the UN immobilized the entire North §gainec 
Korean Air Force by the offer of $100,000 to the first North Korean pilot to 


fly a MiG across the line to UN forces. Valuable for background. — 

ictor 
Jones, Virgil C. GRAY GHOSTS AND REBEL RAIDERS - 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., New York, 1956 sign 


This classic about Colonel John Singleton Mosby of the Confederate Army war p 
has immortalized an important American guerrilla leader. Jones, in the por- 
trayal of his hero, puts down many items on guerrilla tactics and operations. Ney, V 
Mosby rates high as a leader of irregulars and Jones explains why. His small |Comm 
force possessed the striking power and mobility engendered by the dynamism I 
of their leader. The use of community support and security are exemplified in | namec 
Mosby’s success in an area crawling with Union troops. An excellent study of fior A 


guerrilla leadership and operations. propa: 

rilla | 
Levy, Bert. GUERRILLA WARFARE “Cour 
Infantry Journal Press, Washington, 1942 Condi 


This little paperback was produced during World War II. Written by an Saunde 
experienced guerrilla, it is an early “do it yourself’ manual for guerrilla war. |The } 
Based upon the author’s experiences, it presents the subject in an authentic T 
and lively manner. In many instances, Levy becomes almost definitive in putting f eratic 
down his ideas on practical guerrilla operations. There is little or no theory— fof va: 
this is a practical book and one that has stood the test of time. It is valuable Fyey t 


for all phases of guerrilla war. groun 
Linebarger, Paul, M. A. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE = 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York, 1960 | 


This is a definitive American work on psychological warfare. There is lit- fcellen 
tle on guerrilla war contained therein, but the treatment it affords propaganda | caref 
is so comprehensive and scholarly that it is a significant book for the profes- } gandi 
sional soldier or the political scientist. For the planner of guerrilla operations | analy 
the chapters on propaganda will be especially valuable. The conclusions of the }hicle 
author are based upon operational experience as well as theory, and are, there- | muni 
fore, valid and deserving of respect. 
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ark, Franklin, Editor. COMMUNIST GUERRILLA MOVEMENTS, 1940-1961 
he Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., New York, 1961 
This volume combines many past and current writings on communistic 


guerrilla activity into a monumental reference work. The value of such infor- 


ation in a single volume is obvious. Invaluable for background information 
on the modus operandi.of guerrilla war and its use as a protracted war vehicle 
by international communism. Many items included are by outstanding authori- 


ties in the field. 


Miksche, F. 0. SECRET FORCES 
Faber & Faber, Ltd., London, 1950 


Colonel Miksche has put down rather fundamental concepts pertaining to 
resistance warfare. His book is one of the most analytical in its approach to 
the concept, organization, and training of secret forces. Guerrilla war and sab- 
otage are treated critically and specifically. There is a wealth of material here 
for the planner and organizer of guerrilla war. Conversely, there is much to be 
gained in understanding the forces to be coped with in counterguerrilla war. 


Morgan, W. J. SPIES AND SABOTEURS 
Victor Gollanez, Ltd., London, 1955 


A well-written volume on espionage and sabotage as adjuncts to resistance 
warfare. Valuable for the study afforded of the patterns of operations in these 
two fields. The sabotage portion of the writings are of value to the guerrilla 
war planner. 


Ney, Virgil. NOTES ON GUERRILLA WAR 
Command Publications, Washington, 1961 

In this new book, the principles of guerrilla war and the practices are 
named and identified by use of historical examples. The author, a former Sen- 
ior Advisor to the Korean Army, stresses the importance of the principle of 
propaganda in guerrilla war. There are chapters on “Guerrilla War”; “Guer- 
rilla War and Modern Strategy”; “Guerrilla War, Principles and Practices”; 
“Counter-Guerrilla Tactics”; and “Guerrilla War Under Nuclear and CBR 
Conditions.” It contains a selected bibliography and a training bibliography. 


Saunders, Hilary St. George. COMBINED OPERATIONS 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1943 

This book is valuable for the over-all view it gives of Commando-type op- 
erations which have much in common with guerrilla war. The detailed studies 
of various Commando raids and actions are valuable for the lessons they con- 
vey to the planner of future operations of similar nature. Of value as a back- 
ground item. 


Strausz-Hupe, Robert, et al. PROTRACTED CONFLICT 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1959 

Borrowing a phrase from Mao Tse-tung, the authors have titled their ex- 
cellent study on cold war Protracted Conflict. There is much material here for 
careful reading on the part of guerrilla war planners, operators, and propa- 
gandists. The chapter entitled “The Indirect Approach” has an outstanding 
analysis of why the Communists have adopted guerrilla war as the combat ve- 
hicle of the cold war. The Appendix contains an excellent exposition of Com- 
munist psychological warfare. 
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ASW Karig, | 


Band, Claire and William. DRAGON FANGS gRinehe 


George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1947 5 T 
A detailed account of a husband and wife teacher team in China, their be 


escape from the Japanese, and their strenuous life for over two years with Chi. joint « 
nese Communist guerrillas. Every phase of a guerrilla movement is covered, tion W 


Valuable for principles, tactics, operations, and training. Huse of 


H in ex 
Brelis, Dean. THE MISSION | P 
Random House, Inc., New York, 1958 Lao Pir 

This novel of guerrilla war during World War II in Burma is the resul{{G. P. 


of the author’s two years of service as an American OSS leader of the Kachin A 
tribesmen. Considerable value here in the development of the role of the liaison} youth 
officer with guerrillas. Techniques of leadership, tactics, and operations ar} IL. Th 
demonstrated. The real art of understanding and communicating with the val ¢ 


: : : " : vit emy 
eigner of strange and exotic cultural mores is shown as quite necessary in most i matio! 
guerrilla operations. ) people 
Carlson, Evans F. THE CHINESE ARMY Mao T: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1940 Forei; 


This volume portrays the Chinese military establishment prior to Pear!|. E 


Harbor. Chapter VII, “The Eighth Route Army,” is a masterpiece of descrip- tary 


tion of the Communist guerrillas of China and their tactics and operations. areas 
The Appendix, “The Organization of a Typical Guerrilla Area in South Shan-§ poyoh 
tung,” demonstrates the workings of community support in a guerrilla war. rms 
Much is to be found on organization, training, and the coordination of political the ar 
affairs with guerrilla activities. ited o 
Chamales, Tom. NEVER SO FEW Miers, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1957. Paperbound edition, Signet Books, Faber 
New York, 1959 } 


The leadership of the Kachins of Burma by an American liaison officer is} laya. 
the central theme. Tom Chamales had this experience in World War II and his}) probl 
novel misses few details. Importance of the leadership of senior liaison officers) as es: 
in guerrilla war is shown. By winnowing the considerable amount of romantic)) also 
mass-appeal angle from the novel, the military reader can gain some vivid pat-)) their 
terns of operations. The necessity of overcoming cultural barriers and the es-} rilla 
tablishment of communications between peoples are demonstrated. i 


Gelder, Stuart. THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London, 1946 


This well-written book by a newspaper correspondent in China, Burma, and} the v 
India, 1943-45, covers, in great detail, the operations of Mao Tse-tung’s forces.)) form 
There is much material here about the 8th Route Army and its famous march.}) recor 
The account of the People’s Militia in Central Hopei Province is an excellent) may 
portrayal of the organization, operation, and tactics of the Chinese Communist} Ther 
guerrilla. There are numerous citations of guerrilla activities throughout the} duct 
book. warf 


 Ogbur 
Harp 
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ASWKarig, Walter. BATTLE REPORT: THE WAR IN KOREA 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., New York, 1952 


a This volume covers some aspects of the naval support of the United Nations 
th _/iguerrilla activities in North Korea. There are several accounts showing how 
“AClcontact was made and maintained by liaison officers from offshore boats. The 
h Chi joint efforts of the United States and the Republic of Korea Navies in connec- 
Vvered. ition with guerrilla operations are explained. The value of propaganda and the 
Suse of agents as propagandists in guerrilla war is shown briefly. Of great value 
Jin explaining ship-to-shore liaison procedures. 


lao Pin Pei. IT IS DARK UNDERGROUND 
result}, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1946 
cachin 











sig A well-written story of the organization and operation of the Chinese 

1alSOlF youth and student underground group against the Japanese during World War 

IS alti], There is little of actual guerrilla war here—yet the book is valuable because 

© ford it emphasizes several principles of underground operations and provides infor- 

| Most) mation on sabotage. The principal value is in its analysis of what motivates a 
people to resist a conquering enemy. 


Mao Tse-tung. ON THE PROTRACTED WAR 
» Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1954 
Pearl}, 
scrip: 
tions. 
Shan- 





Here are the collected thoughts of Mao on war. His contribution to mili- 
tary thought will be considered as emanating from his idea of war—in the 
areas of time and space. The thesis of Mao deals mainly with the principles of 
revolutionary conflict. His book exploits to the fullest the ambiguity of the 
terms “War” and “Peace.” Protracted conflict as enunciated by Mao calls for 
the annihilating of an opponent over a period of time. This will be done by lim- 
ited operations, psychological warfare, and varied forms of violence. 


war. 
litical 


Miers, Richard. SHOOT TO KILL 
300ks,) Faber & Faber, Ltd., London, 1959 


H An excellent account of counterguerrilla operations by the British in Ma- 
cer Is) lava. Written by a unit commander, it is outstanding in its statement of the 
id his) problem and the solution adopted. Community support and security are shown 
fficers as essential to the conduct of guerrilla operations. How to negate these factors 
ianticy also is shown in great detail. The use of helicopters against guerrillas and 
1 pat-) their redoubts is reported upon in this pertinent account of 20th century guer- 
1€ €S- rilla war. 


| Ogburn, Chariton, Jr. THE MARAUDERS 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1959 


A highly personalized and accurate account of the activities of some of 
, andf) the units in Merrill’s Marauders in Burma during World War II, written by a 
orces.|’ former officer of the Marauders. Much can be learned from the author as he 
arch.) records the events of the various operations behind the Japanese lines. There 
ellent}), may be some worthwhile lessons within these pages on higher level planning. 
nist} There is value in the demonstration that a conventional military force can con- 
t the} duct guerrilla operations. The value of individual leadership in this type of 
warfare is stressed. 
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Riley, John W., Jr., and Schramm, Wilbur. THE REDS TAKE A CITY 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1951 


An accurate account of the Communist occupation of Seoul, Korea, in 195i 
How it was done and the effect of the occupation became the subject of a stud 


in which the authors participated. Provides an assessment of the ability egy 
mf the 


esting comments on clandestine radio receivers and Red propaganda and j 
themes. 


Rolo, Charles J. WINGATE’S RAIDERS 
The Viking Press, New York, 1944 


An outstanding wartime account of the activities of General Orde Wingat 
and his Raiders in Burma during World War II. The patterns of independer 


tactical operations as established by Wingate are of especial interest to thi? 


planners and leaders of Special Forces units and guerrillas. While Wingate wa 


known as somewhat eccentric, his method of leadership is well worth a seriouF 


look. Some of his great leadership qualities show through in this work af 
worthy of emulation. 


Sues, llona R. SHARK’S FINS AND MILLER 
Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1944 


This is an excellent summation of World War II China—nationalist anil 


Communist. The writer, an international reporter, had contact and friendshij 
with every level of Chinese society. Her keen observations, particularly of the 
8th Route Army Headquarters of Chu Teh, give us one of the clearer views 0 


Tl 
eads t 


the beginnings of the Chinese Communist movement. There is much to be found 


here in guerrilla training, organization, the need for community support, ané 
the use of propaganda. The organization of Communist children—known as 


Little Red Devils—is an interesting sidelight upon the Communist modus ope: 
randi. 


White, Theodore H. and Jacoby, Annalee. THUNDER OUT OF CHINA 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., New York, 1946 


Chapter 13 of this somewhat controversial postwar critique of Americal 
policy in China during World War II provides an excellent insight into the Com: 
munist guerrillas and their operations during the period. This book is of value 
as background reading on China and the Yenan Communists. Excellent infor- 


mation on the operational patterns of Communist regulars may be garnered by} 


a careful reading. 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST} 


Avner. MEMOIRS OF AN ASSASSIN 
Thomas Yoseloff, New York and London, 1959 


The personal memoirs of one of the professional assassins of the Stert} 


Gang which waged its own guerrilla war against the British to force them out 
of Palestine prior to the creation of Israel. There is much to be learned from 
this book about the techniques of assassination. The volume is helpful in gain- 
ing an insight into the methods of the assassin as protection against his tactic. 
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owles, Virginia. THE PHANTOM MAJOR 
» Harper & Bros., New York, 1958 


The Story of David Stirling and His Desert Command is the subtitle of 
Bhis well-written chronicle of true wartime adventure. Colonel David Stirling 
Mf the British Army had the imagination, courage, and consummate leadership 

o harass and wound the “Desert Fox” and his case-hardened Afrika Korps. 

ere is guerrilla war at its best, on wheels, as planned, patterned sabotage and 

udden death are directed against Rommel’s Panzer Truppen. Exceptional in its 
treatment of the leadership requirements of unconventional combat. 


Jawrence, T. E. REVOLT IN THE DESERT 
eorge H. Doran Co., New York, 1927 


This volume has the advantage of being written in more detail and less 
abstraction than The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Lawrence puts down the record 
{pf his achievements as a British liaison officer leading rather than advising the 
JiArabs. The cool, detached, stereotype British officer and scholar, Lawrence gives 
tmmuch to lend credence to the 19th century cliché, “the sun never sets on the 
British Empire.” Provides information on organization, training, and opera- 
ional principles of guerrilla war. 


awrence, T. E. THE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 


2 This is the great classic of guerrilla war. The story of how an Englishman 
ndshiy eads the Arabs against the Turks in World War I. Presents the typical pattern 
of the of the liaison officer role of the Britisher catapulted into an alien culture. The 

great value of Lawrence’s writings is that he put down certain operational pat- 


Peniakoff, Viadimir. POPSKI’S PRIVATE ARMY 
‘ Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1950 


The chronicle of the adventures of an average British officer of Russian 
descent in harassing the German Afrika Korps with his own “one-man Army.” 
‘™This volume emphasizes leadership of small units, planning, operational pat- 
terns, and equipment and weapons for such missions. Of great worth is the 
‘Precording of these exploits because they prove what can be done. As a possible 
‘Poperational pattern in guerrilla war under nuclear and CBR conditions, Colonel 
»Peniakoff’s book has much to offer the planner of such future operations. 


'Pritzke, Herbert. BEDOUIN DOCTOR 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1957 


This is the story of a German Army surgeon of World War II who escaped 
‘from a British prisoner of war camp into the Egyptian desert where he adopted 
)the Arab way of life. It recounts his experiences with the Arab armies, and later 

as a doctor in Saudi Arabia. There is a wealth of material here on the adjust- 
ments necessary between individuals of diverse cultures. Chapter XVI is en- 
titled, “Guerrilla Warfare” and gives an account of the struggle, in one inci- 
dent, between the Arabs and the Jews. It is valuable for its discussion of the 
scultural barrier factors. 
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DuBois, Jules. FIDEL CASTRO 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., New York, 1959 


combined biographical study of Castro with a political analysis of the situation 
as it existed up to 14 February 1959. Subsequent events have changed many of 
the concepts of Castro then held by author DuBois and the world, but the book} 
is useful in studying the inception and growth of a resistance movement and a 
cause carried on by guerrilla war. Shows guerrilla war effects upon the army 
of the legal government, and much on operations, tactics, and modus operanii, 


Guevara, Ernesto. LA GUERRA DE LAS GUERRILLAS 
Havana, 1960 


This manual of revolution by Castro’s chief Communist advisor might he} 
termed a “do it yourself” pocket book of subversion and insurrection. There are}, 
several English translations available. Valuable for study of Communist guer. 
rilla modus operandi. There is nothing new in guerrilla tactics and techniques}, 
contributed by this volume, but it does indicate clearly the source of many off, 
the recent developments in Cuba. ; 


EUROPE AND USSR), 


Amery, Julian. SONS OF THE EAGLE 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1948 


The author was variously associated with the resistance movements of the 
Balkans from 1940 to 1945. The South Slavs and the Albanians receive the 
bulk of the attention. Outstanding for its over-all portrayal of the role of the 
foreign liaison officer with guerrillas of another culture. There is much to be 
gained in the fields of principles, tactics, and operations by a careful study of # 
this timeless account of guerrilla war. 


Barry, Tom. GUERRILLA DAYS IN IRELAND 
Irish Press, Ltd., Dublin, 1949 


Written by a general officer of the Irish Republican Army, this book is re- | 
plete with all facets of guerrilla war. All problems confronting the guerrilla 
are covered: organization, training, security, modus operandi, leadership, and f 
operations. Of considerable value in the study of the over-all leadership and 
planning required to organize and maintain successfully a nationalistic resist- 
ance movement under the guns of an occupying force. 


Bird, Will R. THE TWO JACKS 
Macrae Smith Co., Philadelphia, 1955 


The story of two Canadian officers who in evading and escaping the Nazis } 
in occupied France during World War II joined up with Captain Le Coz and 
his group of the maquis. Many of the principles of guerrilla war are demon- 
strated. Much to be learned here of community support and security obtained F 
by terror. Outstanding for its portrayal of every aspect of guerrilla war, tactics, 
training, leadership, and actual combat against the German Wehrmacht. 
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WBor-Komorowski, Tadeusz. THE SECRET ARMY 


ictor Gollancz, Ltd., London, 1950 


A personal account by the commander in chief of the Polish Home Army 


in World War II. It describes accurately the problems faced and solved in wag- 


The life story of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, his youthful association with 


the Irish Republican Army, and its bloody fight against the British and their 
asl -World War I occupation of Ireland make up the main themes of this inter- 


Pare worthy of study—as they contain many workable patterns of guerrilla war. 


There is much information about training, operations, and the procurement of 


‘Hsupplies for an underground guerrilla force. 


Buckmaster, Maurice J. SPECIALLY EMPLOYED 
‘The Batchworth Press, London, 1952 


This highly personal account of the chief of the French Section of the 
amous British Special Operations Executive is valuable for its descriptions of 
he operational patterns used during World War II in providing liaison agents 
0 the French resistance. Valuable for those faced with the task of providing 
iaison agents to distant guerrilla movements. Plans and operations in liaison 
ctivities. 


“Buckmaster, Maurice J. THEY FOUGHT ALONE 
/W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, 1958 


The story of British agents in France during World War II, written by 
the distinguished chief of the French Section of Special Operations Executive 
»(SOE). This second volume contains valuable information on agents and sabo- 


"ftage operations. The Appendix contains a Report of Sabotage and Guerrilla 


Warfare, as officially communicated to SOE Headquarters in October 1944. It 
provides a good insight on patterns of sabotage and modus operandi. 


sist. ‘Burgess, Alan. SEVEN MEN AT DAYBREAK 


Nazis 
Z and 
»mon- 
ained 
ctics, 


Review 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1960 


' An accurate and detailed account of the planning and carrying out of the 
ssassination of SS General Reinhard Heydrich, the Nazi butcher of the Czechs. 
Covers selection, training, and motivation of individuals chosen for such mis- 
sions. The author points out that “You do not manufacture killers. ... You pick 
out a man who is so enraged that nothing will stand between him and his pur- 
pose.” The account of the act of assassination itself shows the sequence of 
events to be expected in such a drama. Valuable as a study of a tactic of guer- 
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Churchill, Peter. DUEL OF WITS Foley, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1955 4 Ballar 


This is the story of a first-class British agent and his entry into occupied’ 1 
France during World War II—twice by submarine and twice by parachute! tenan 
There is a great wealth of material here on the modus operandi of agents, liai-/ war ¢ 
son officers, and couriers in the over-all operations of an underground move} denne 
ment. Sabotage comes in for detailed treatment and there is considerable men/§ .ooq ; 
tion of the French maquis and their operations. The book’s great value is it and ¢: 
depiction of the role of the agent forced to operate in a foreign cultural climate ture 1 


Davies, “Trotsky.” ILLYRIAN VENTURE "Fuller, 
The Bodley Head, London, 1952 Little 


An excellent account of the role of the leader of a mission in a guerrilla or) J 
partisan situation. The operations and value of the liaison officers and their}} cial C 
counterparts are covered carefully. One great feature is its demonstration off} onto | 
the ability of the British officer to adapt himself to the Balkans—specificall}} the S 
Albania. The most pressing problems of operating at a great distance from ) Nazis 


ments, and the use of radio in relaying instructions to liaison officers are shown) false 

Valuable for tactics, techniques, leadership, and principles. i 
Heinrit 

Delmas, Claude. LA GUERRE REVOLUTIONNAIRE ) Bante 


Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1959 4 7 


This study (in French) of the warfare of revolution by a distinguished) !U!! 1 
member of the French resistance of World War II, historian, and geographer fierce 
contains much of the tactics and techniques of guerrilla war. M. Delmas holds “!!as 
that guerrillas and revolutionaries make war with simple weapons, the dagger S°!die 
the knife, the submachinegun, and the rifle. He points out the necessity of prop- . 
aganda in the revolutionary war. + Hemin 
» Charl 
Dixon, C. Aubrey and Heilbrunn, Otto. COMMUNIST GUERRILLA WARFARE 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1954 


are S| 
This volume describes the major efforts of the German Wehrmacht to | 


counter the Soviet partisan effort. Based on captured German documents, testi-) ite 
mony of Wehrmacht officers, and on German and Soviet reports, this important} 
work describes the Soviet guerrillas in action, their organization, and tacticalf 
patterns. Included are the German High Command instructions and _ sketch 

maps for counterguerrilla warfare. Valuable from the counterguerrilla warfare} 
point of view. 


Dunning, George. WHERE BLEED THE MANY 
Elek Books, London, 1955 


The first part of this remarkable story concerns the experiences of Lancé{) War 
Corporal Dunning, a British soldier during World War II, and his repeatet} upon 
escape from his German captors. He escaped from Camp 78 (Carpi, Italy) to th count 
mountains where he fought against the Germans. All phases of guerrilla op} the g 
erations are covered by the narrative. There is much here of practical value il the y 
the understanding of the conduct of guerrilla unit missions and security. 
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‘Foley, Charles. COMMANDO EXTRAORDINARY 
Ballantine Books, Inc., New York, 1957 


This is an important book for Special Forces personnel. The story of Lieu- 
“Stenant Colonel Otto Skorzeny, rescuer of Mussolini who was the unconventional 
war operator who dressed his Commandos in American uniforms in the Ar- 


read as background against the knowledge that such operations as those planned 


its) }and carried out by Skorzeny may be commonplace under the conditions of fu- 


ture war. 


Fuller, Jean Overton. NO. 13, BOB 
‘Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1954 


: This is the story of Captain John Starr of the French Section of the Spe- 
it}}cial Operations Executive, British Intelligence, who dropped out of the night 
onto French soil in May 1943 to organize local resistance groups. Captured by 
siithe Sicherheits Dienst (Security Service), Captain Starr discovered that the 
)Nazis had penetrated the French Section of SOE and that British agents were 


| Heinrich, Willi. THE CRACK OF DOOM 
‘Bantam Books, New York, 1959 


This is an account of the Wehrmacht, badly mauled by the Soviets, and in 
> full retreat across the mountains of central Europe. A division harassed by 
fierce Czech partisan fighters is cut off, and their general captured by guer- 
rillas. This great war novel portrays the classic conflict between conventional 
{} soldier and partisan. Operational patterns are found throughout the narrative. 


Hemingway, Ernest. FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
4 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1940 


This is the distinguished novel of the Spanish Civil War and the men and 
Sare shown. The most useful from an operational standpoint is the narrative of 


‘) the blowing of the bridge. Descriptive vignettes of individual guerrillas and 
‘leaders are valuable to the student of guerrilla war. This work, coming from 


Howell, Edgar M. THE SOVIET PARTISAN MOVEMENT 


"Superintendent of Documents, US Government Printing Office, Washington, 
»D. C., 1956 


This is an outstanding study on the Soviet partisan effort during World 
| War II. Every phase of guerrilla war is covered in this volume, which is based 
) upon official Soviet and German documents. There is a wealth of material on 
}counterguerrilla measures employed by the Wehrmacht. As this work covers 
the growth of the partisan movement campaign by campaign, it is possible for 
the reader to note the propaganda and motivational patterns utilized by both 
) sides. A valuable reference work for the study of partisan warfare. 
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Karski, Jan. THE STORY OF A SECRET STATE 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1944 


This wartime account of underground activities in and out of Poland is: 
valuable for its description of the operation of the courier in connection with 
the resistance. There is much to be read between the lines in this volume re. 
garding organization and operation of resistance activities—of which guerrilla 
war may be considered the spearhead. The factors of personal and community 
security are stressed. 


Lampe, David. THE DANISH RESISTANCE 
Ballantine Books, Inc., New York, 1960 

First published as The Savage Canary, Cassell & Co., Ltd., London, 1957, 
this book is the story of five years of secret warfare against the Nazi occupa. 
tion of Denmark during World War II. The beginnings of the resistance, the 
propaganda, and -the effective program of sabotage against the Nazis are re. 


counted in accurate and readable style. The sabotage patterns recorded are of}iits 


great value to the student of guerrilla war. The rousing of the population to sup-[ 


to sabotage. 


Langdon-Davies, John. FINLAND, THE FIRST TOTAL WAR 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London, 1940 


Excellent account of the resistance to the Soviet Army by the Finnish | 
guerrillas or partisans. Some material on guerrilla war in snow and cold 
weather. More details on the facets of climate and weather are to be found in 
the author’s Invasion in The Snow, Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1941. The 
effect of propaganda on both sides is noted in both volumes. 


Lerner, Daniel. SYKEWAR 
George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., New York, 1949 

This is a story of psychological warfare in the European theater during} 
World War II. An excellent study of the subject and useful for background 
material for the guerrilla faced with the problem of making his own propa-! 
ganda and operating his own psychological warfare campaign. 


Liebling, A. J. THE REPUBLIC OF SILENCE 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1947 

An outstanding compilation of the writings of the French resistance dur- 
ing World War II. The compiler has assembled accounts of every phase of re- 
sistance war. There are many instances wherein principles are exemplified and 
operations recorded by direct observation. The significance of community and 
personal security are stressed in many items. It has been called, “A case his- 
tory of a sick nation, beginning with the crisis of the disease, and following 
through to convalescence and recovery.” 


Maclean, Fitzroy. THE HERETIC 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1957 

The life and times of Josip Broz Tito. There is a great wealth of guerrilla 
material in The Heretic. Chapter VII, “Marching Through Bosnia,” is espe- 
cially rich in operational patterns. The conflict between the guerrillas of Tito 


and Mihajlovic is covered in some detail. Valuable for background knowledge 
of Tito and the partisans of Yugoslavia. 
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ichel, Henri. HISTOIRE DE LA RESISTANCE 


Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1950 


This smal! volume (in French) covers the history of the French resistance 
during the German occupation of World War II. The most pertinent chapter to 
he student of guerrilla war is Chapter X, “Les Maquis.” All facets of the or- 
yanization, training, financing and equipping, and operations of a guerrilla 

ovement are described. Other chapters such as “La Presse Clandestine” and 
‘Les Forces Francaises De L’Interieur” are most valuable toward an under- 
standing of the operation of the French resistance. 


oss, W. Stanley. ILL MET BY MOONLIGHT 
he Macmillan Co., New York, 1950 


This excellent account of abduction as an adjunct to guerrilla war by a 


oss, W. Stanley. A WAR OF SHADOWS 
; he Macmillan Co., New York, 1952 


Written by the author of Jil Met by Moonlight, this volume covers in detail 
he activities of a British liaison officer mission to the Greeks during World 
ar II. There is considerable material about the relationship between the mis- 
ion and General Melas—the local Greek Andarte (Partisan) commander. Con- 
iderable space is given to the importance of community support. The use of 
error against captured German prisoners by the Greek Communists is shown. 
he propaganda value of the deed in guerrilla war is well-demonstrated. 


This is the story of the World War II Norwegian resistance movement and 

how a young civilian pilot became a key leader in its activities. There is much 

"to be learned from these pages on community support, security, liaison mis- 

sions, outside support, and propaganda. There is considerable treatment of the 

matter of communications in connection with parachute drops of agents, equip- 

1d and pment, and supplies, A valuable book full of lessons for the student of guerrilla 
var or resistance warfare. 


Rogers, Lindsay. GUERRILLA SURGEON 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1957 


Dr. Rogers of New Zealand, serving as a major in the Royal Army Medi- 
al Corps, was assigned as a surgeon to the partisans in the Yugoslavian moun- 
ains during the German occupation of the Balkans in World War II. There is 
a wealth of material on guerrilla war in this volume. It contains comments, 
descriptions, and eyewitness accounts of every facet of guerrilla war. In addi- 
ion, the coverage of the medical phase of guerrilla war is a fine example of 
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Tennebaum, Joseph. UNDERGROUND 
The Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 1952 ; 
The terrible story of the Warsaw Ghetto and the slaughter of the Polish} 
Jews by the Nazis is herein recorded. The resistance these valiant people of. 
fered is shown to have been inspired and effective. Guerrilla or partisan ac. 
tivity is covered in great detail. The accounts of the Ghetto Uprising, the Re. 
volt of the Towns, and sections on Partisans are outstanding in their portrayal 
of the face of resistance war. This volume is of value to persons a 


ducted within towns and cities. 


Abaya, Hernando. BETRAYAL IN THE PHILIPPINES 
A. A. Wyn, Inc., New York, 1946 


A well-written account of wartime and post-World War II military and Div 


political situations in the Philippines. Facts of collaboration and noncollabora-— 
tion are presented in detail. An excellent background of the Hukbalahap guer-)?* 
rilla movement and the difficulties of cooperation with the Communist guerril-/ 
las (Huks) during and after the war are clearly stated. Of general interest. 


Appel, Benjamin. FORTRESS IN THE RICE : 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., New York, 1951. Paperbound Perma Book edition,) 


1960 


A novel portraying the daily lives of Americans who stayed in the moun- 
tains and led Filipino guerrillas. Here is the impact of racial and cultural mores 
upon guerrilla functioning. The Huks are shown as highly motivated guerrillas 
and dedicated Communists. Many principles of guerrilla war are exemplified § 
Some attention is given to counterguerrilla measures used by the enemy. Valu 
able for principles, tactics, and operations. 


Bernstein, David. THE PHILIPPINE STORY 
Farrar, Strauss & Cudahy, New York, 1947 


on the Philippines and their mi The historical bine. on sg 
this work authentic and valuable. Of general interest. 


Eichelberger, R. L. JUNGLE ROAD TO TOKYO 
The Viking Press, New York, 1950 


This is the story of the 8th United States Army and its battle toward Japan} 
in World War II. While it does not cover guerrilla war generally—there are 
specific mentions of the invaluable assistance rendered to the Army by the 
guerrillas of the Philippines. The specific value of this work, from the view- 
point of guerrilla war, is its recognition of the contribution of the guerrillas 
to 8th Army operations. 
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aggerty, Edward. GUERRILLA PADRE 
ongmans, Green & Co., Inc., New York, 1946 


The story of an American Jesuit priest who joins the guerrillas in the 


‘Philippines and continues to serve his people. His experiences show that he 


vas more than a chaplain—in fact, his leadership and guidance was looked to 


py all, Americans and Filipinos. The best in this book may be found in the guer- 
al/filla as well as religious leadership demonstrated by Father Haggerty. It con- 


abora-f 
- guer-f 
uerril-P 


est. 


moun: 
mores 
Villas 


plified. = 


Jains considerable information about operations and planning in guerrilla op- 


arkins, Philip. BLACKBURN’S HEADHUNTERS 


.W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, 1955 


This is the story of one of the outstanding American-led guerrilla units in 


dy the Americans and their Filipino compatriots in the common effort to sur- 


vive and defeat the enemy is strikingly demonstrated. The need for coordina- 


‘tion between different guerrilla groups within adjacent areas the size of Luzon 
4s emphasized. The whole gamut of guerrilla war is run in the work: organiza- 
ion, training, operations, and leadership. 


Krueger, Walter. FROM DOWN UNDER TO NIPPON 
ombat Forces Press, Washington, 1953 


dition, : 


An accurate account of the 6th United States Army in the Pacific cam- 
paigns during World War II—written by the Army commander. There are sev- 
pral passages which describe important and essential contributions by the guer- 
illas in the Philippines, and several interesting evaluations of individual Phil- 
ppine guerrilla leaders. Much information about the cooperation between a 
onventional army and guerrillas may be found here. 


Valu-f 


- guel- fy 


mation 


makes} 


Marquez, Adalia. BLOOD ON THE RISING SUN 
DeTanko Publishers, Inc., New York, 1957 


' This volume, written by a member of General MacArthur’s Counterintel- 
Jigence Corps, is labeled ‘‘a factual story of the Japanese invasion of the Phil- 
‘ippines.”” General Carlos Romulo, the Philippine Ambassador to the United 
tates, says, “Blood on the Rising Sun tells the story of Fort Santiago... 
which the Japanese found particularly suited to their needs and in which was 
a place to imprison and torture guerrillas and others whom they did not like.” 


onaghan, Forbes. UNDER THE RED SUN 
he Declan X. McMullen, Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1946 


» This volume, written by a Jesuit priest stationed at a boys’ school in the 
Philippines at the time of their conquest by the Japanese, is excellent for the 
portrayal of the beginning of resistance and its continuation by the people of 
he Philippines. Chapters of especial value to the student of guerrilla war are: 
‘Roving Scholastics,” “Men in the Hills,” “A School for Revolutionaries,” 
Traitors,” “Girls of the Underground,” and “Raul Manglapus.” All aspects of 
guerrilla war are contained in this well-written volume. 
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Panlilio, Yay. THE CRUCIBLE 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1950 


Written by a former newspaper woman, turned guerrilla in the Philippine) 
in World War II, this volume is one of the most outstanding published to date 
on that area. Colonel Yay, as she was called, as second in command to “Mark. 
ing’ has put down a highly personalized and exciting account of how a guer. 
rilla force is organized, operates, trains, and how it fights the common eneny, 
All the principles of guerrilla war are exemplified here. This is a valuable book} 
for the guerrilla planner or leader. : 


Utinsky, Margaret. MISS U 
Naylor, San Antonio, Texas, 1948 


A personalized account of one of the most successful intelligence operators 
against the Japanése in Manila during World War II. There is good informa. 
tion here on the organization and function of an underground movement in an¥ 
occupied area. Clandestine activities of all descriptions are covered. Valuable) Ann: a 
from the points of view of operational and intelligence patterns of resistance—ff 
particularly in metropolitan centers. 


Volckmann, Russell W. WE REMAINED ; 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, 1954 assigi 


During World War II, the author suddenly found himself on his own—" 
by virtue of the Japanese conquest of the Philippines. Gathering together” 
remnants of the regiments of the Philippine Scouts and the army, he and his! 
fellow evaders organized a guerrilla movement in Northern Luzon. The story! 
covers the entire field of guerrilla war—principles, practices, planning, and! 
operations. This volume demonstrates that Americans can be guerrillas. 


Wolfert, Ira. AMERICAN GUERRILLA IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York, 1945 


Wolfert has put down the story of Lieutenant I. D. Richardson, United> 
States Naval Reserve, and his adventures in the Philippines during World War 
II with the guerrillas. The book shows in detail, according to the author, 
“exactly how a guerrilla army must operate... what its tactics must be; what 
its objectives are—not merely the long-term objective . . . but the short-termp,, 
tactical objectives, the practical objectives it can achieve with the limited > 
means at its disposal, and in the face of an enemy who has everything he needs 
to wage mechanized war.” A valuable book for all students of guerrilla war. Ff 








Enrollment Requirements Change For Nuclear Weapons 
Employment Course (Reserve Components) 


)fficers assigned to TOE positions requiring nuclear weapons 

yment skills (Prefix-5) in Reserve component units may 

Snow ve enrolled in the US Army Command and General Staff 

sf)Nuc! ar Weapons Employment Course (Reserve components) 

* i rega dless of whether they have completed their branch school. 

FAnncancement of this change was made recently by United 

H Stat ; Continental Army Command, which also emphasized that 

' waiv.rs may be granted by the Chief of the National Guard Bu- 

i reau ind the Army commanders to officers who are not currently 
jassigned to Prefix-5 positions. 


‘he Nuclear Weapons Employment Course (Reserve com- 


‘}ponents) is a combination resident-nonresident course. The non- 
: resident phase of the course consists of 80 academic hours in 
‘three extension subcourses. The resident phase of the course is 
’ conducted in two-week increments at various service schools 
‘throughout the country. 


Satisfactory completion of the extension subcourses is a pre- 
requisite to attendance at the active duty phase of the course. 
} The first graduates of this new course recently completed the 
}second phase at The United States Army Infantry School, Fort 
| Benning, Georgia. 


Additional information regarding the course may be ob- 
stained from the Chief, Nonresident Instruction, USA CGSC, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 








